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THE LOG SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY MRS. C. M. 


Ir has been justly objected, with regard to 
the public idea of the means of literary culture 
in our country, that we are too fond of building 
our colleges of brick and stone, instead of lay- 
ing their more solid foundations in professors | 
and students. We certainly do practically give 
our assent to the vulgar notion that showy | 
buildings are of the first importance in our | 
seminaries of learning, able teachers only of | 
the second. Funds that would bring talent | 
from another hemisphere, or call it into action 
within our own borders, are often buried in 
monstrous fabrics, which wait useless for years 
until new means can be raised for filling them | 
with the teachers and pupils who are their ulti- 
mate object; and state pride is strangely grati- 
fied by gazing at these memorials of one of the 
many blunders of our materialism. 

But there is a class of educational edifices to 
which no such objection can be made. The log 
schoolhouse in the deep woods, is a far nobler 
proof of intellectual aspiration than any huge 
empty college building of them all. Its gro- 
tesque outline has, for the eye of the thoughtful 
patriot, a grace that mere columns and arches 
can never give—the grace of earnestness, of a 
purpose truly lofty in its seeming humility. A 
log schoolhouse is the veritable temple of learn- 
ing and religion, without the remotest idea of 
paltry ornament; devoted, in naked simplicity, 
to an idea which is its consecration and its 





beauty. ‘Do the people need place to pray, 
and calls to hear His word?” says Ruskin, in | 
that delightful latest book of his,* ‘then it is | 
no time for smoothing pillars or carving pul- 


pits; let us first have enough of walls and | 
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material and the most elaborate forms that 
mere pride and vanity can compass or devise. 

And this is not mere empty talk or esthetic 
dreaming. The higher and more perfect the 
cultivation of mind and taste which the Ameri- 
can traveller carries with him into the western 
country, the more of true and touching beauty 
will he see in the log schoolhouse that greets 
him, in some little unexpected clearing, as he 
takes his solitary way through the forest. He 
has passed, it may be, many a noble farm, 
with its fenced fields and ample barns, its 
woodlands resounding with the axe, and its 
chambers vocal with the spinning-wheel; he 
has seen the owner amid his labourers, sharing 
or directing their profitable toil; he has sat at 
hospitable boards, spread with the luxury of 
rural comfort thus provided, and inspected 
mills and factories, promising as Californian 
rivers; but all this had reference only to the 
material and the perishable. This was only 
the body whereof that uncouth log schoolhouse 
typifies the soul. The soul can do without the 
body, but the body becomes a loathsome mass 
without the soul. Indeed all this smiling plenty, 
this warm industry, this breathing quiet, is the 
fruit of the log schoolhouse, for did not public 
spirit, general intelligence and piety emanate 
from that humble source? 

We will not say that as soon as the settler 
has a roof over his head he thinks of a school- 
house in which public meetings may be held, 
for in truth he ascertains the probability of 
such a building, before he selects a site for his 


| homestead. As soon as a tree is felled, a school- 


house is thought of, and the whole neighbour- 


roofs”—and no doubt a truer dignity attends | hood are at once, and for once, of one accord 
the roughest erection that has a truly high | im erecting it. It is a rough enough thing when 


purpose, than can be expressed in the richest 





* The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


it is done, for your backwoodsman looks only 


| to the main point in everything, and dreams 
not of superfluity. He means that the roof 
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shall shed rain, and the piled sides keep the 
wind out, and the floor afford dry footing. He 
puts in windows for light, and benches to sit 
upon, and a pulpit or rostrum from which a 
speaker may be well heard. Then there is a 
great stove for the long winter, and sometimes, 
—not always, unfortunately,—some shelter for 
waiting steeds. But a thought of symmetry, 
of smoothing, of decoration—never intrudes. 
Architecture, which begins after every purpose 
of mere use in a building is provided for, is 
out of the question here. Whoever would ad- 
mire the log schoolhouse, must bring the beauty 
in his own mind. 

Yet it is hardly fair to say so, either. Letting 
the inside go, with its cave-like roughness, the 
outer aspect is not altogether devoid of the 
beauty which the artist loves. As to colour, 
nothing can be finer, after a year’s mellowing. 
When the tender spring green clothes the trees 
around it, its rich brown and gray earthy tints 
make the most delicious harmony, and its un- 
dulating outlines no discord. If log houses 
have not yet come well into pictures, it is be- 
cause no artistic imagination has yet been 
warmed by them. We remember one, in a pic- 
ture of Cole’s, but it was the poorest, nakedest 
thing that could be, more literal than reality 
itself. It was as different from the true—i. e. 
the ideal log house—as a builder’s draught of 
the Parthenon from a Raffaelesque picture of 
it. Such cold correctness is death to typical 
beauty, for it does not recognise a soul in the 
inanimate. The painter had only seen log 
houses, he had never felt them, as he had the 
woods and waters that he painted so well. A 
Daguerreotype representation of a log house 
would be, to all intents and purposes, a libel, 
for every tint of earth and sky has peculiar 
business in a true picture of this exquisitely 
characteristic and interesting object in western 
scenery. Ruskin talks of Paul Veronese’s 
painting, not, like Landseer, a dog ‘‘ wrought 
out with exquisite dexterity of handling, and 
minute attention to all the accidents of curl 
and gloss, which can give appearance of reality, 
while the hue and power of the sunshine, &c., 
are utterly neglected’—but ‘‘the essence of 
dog ;”” now we want a painter who can give us 
the essence of log house, and particularly of 
log schoolhouse, or we would as soon see a 
wood-pile painted. That the Swiss chalet should 
have proved more inspiring to American paint- 
ers, shows the blinding power of prejudice, or 
the illusion of strangeness ; though, to be sure, 
we have not Alps to tower above our primal 
edifices. 

The enmity felt by the backwoodsman against 
trees too often exhibits itself in the vicinity of 
the schoolhouse, which ought to be shaded in 
summer, and shielded in winter, by the pon- 
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derous trunks and green embracing arms in 
the midst of which it generally stands. But, ac- 
cepting literally the poet’s idea—‘‘the groves 
were God’s first temples,” we cut down the 
grove to make our temple, yet inconsistently 
‘clear’ the space about it, partly for the sake 
of the necessary fuel, partly to make the place 
look civilized! It is hard to get a few trees 
left for the children to sit under in the summer 
noon-spell. There is a savage rudeness in this, 
but it is in accordance with the leading idea of 
‘*subduing” the country, and there is no surer 
way of putting a western settler in a passion, 
than talking to him about sparing a few trees, 
for any purpose. He will plant them, per- 
haps, but he will never consent to leave them 
standing where nature placed them. When he 
sits in the schoolhouse on Sunday, listening to 
the sermon with his ears, while his mind, per- 
haps, strays off into that unseen which the 
week’s cares and toils are apt to banish, or 
finds itself still entangled in those cares and 
toils, he loves to look through the windows, or 
the chinks, at the distant woods. Distant, they 
please and soothe him; he feels, if he does not 
hear, their soft music; he sees their gentle 
waving, and appreciates in some degree the 
power of their beauty; but near, the associa- 
tion is unpleasant. His hands yet ache with 
the week’s chopping, which must be forgotten 
that Sunday may be Sunday; and the vicinity 
of huge trunks is suggestive only of labour. A 
wide bare space about the building has, to his 
imagination, the dignity of a field of triumph. 
It seems to afford sanction to the Sabbath repose. 

Within, neither paint nor plaster interferes 
with the impression of absolute rusticity. 
Desks of the rudest form line the sides, mak- 
ing a hollow oblong, in the middle of which 
stands the stove, surrounded by low, long 
benches for the little ones. On week-days 
these are filled with pinafored urchins, who 
sit most of the time gazing at the pieces of sky 
they can discern through the high windows, or 
playing with bits of stick or straw, too insigni- 
ficant to attract the keen, stern eye of the 
master, who would at once pounce upon 4 
button or a marble. One by one these minims 
are called up to be alphabetized, or spell ‘‘c-a-i, 
pussy,” in the picture-book. Spelling and 
arithmetic are decidedly the favourite studies in 
most district schools; writing is troublesome, 
and reading is expected to come by nature. A 
half wild, half plaintive sound fills the air, the 
sound of recitation, which is generally an irk- 
some business on both sides, the teacher to0 
often conscious of utter incompetency and 
hating the task, the pupil feeling the incompe- 
tency of the teacher, at least enough to be cer- 
tain that he himself is in hopeless circum- 
stances as far as “‘ book-larnin’” is concerned. 
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Girls and boys usually wear an equally sad 
countenance, for there is too wide a chasm be- 
tween the home occupations and those of the 
school-room, to allow any familiarity with the 
themes of the latter. With the greater part of 
the scholars it is such up-hill work, that both 
they and their parents deserve much credit for 
persisting in efforts, the result of which is dis- 
tant, at least, if not uncertain. A few happy, 
bright spirits flash out in spite of the dull in- 
fluences, and they are apt to absorb the atten- 
tion of the teacher, leaving still less hope for 
the unready. 

The disciplinary part has reference only to 
behaviour, delinquency in lessons being a fault 
which the teacher is usually too honest or 
too sympathetic to visit with much severity. 
High offences are biting apples, rattling nuts 
or marbles, singing, whistling, making faces, 
pinching and scratching. Cutting the desks 
and benches is nominally an offence, but not 
often punished, because it can be done without 
noise; once in a while, however, a confiscated 
knife diversifies the row of nuts and apples on 
the teacher’s desk. Modes of punishment are 
ingeniously varied. To be put on the boy’s 
side is a terrible one for the little girls; to hold 
up a slate, formidable to either sex. Standing 
upon the bench, or, in summer, on the stove, is 
equal to the pillory, especially when, as is 
sometimes practised, the whole school is en- 
joined to point the finger at the delinquent. 
Minor transgressions are occasionally atoned 
for by wearing a piece of split quill on the top 
of the ear, or across the bridge of the nose, 
saddle-wise ; or carrying pinned to the back or 
shoulder, a piece of paper, on which a signifi- 
cant word is written. The rod is the last re- 
source, unless the teacher gets a dislike to 
some unlucky boy, whose smallest fault ever 
after looms large on his jaundiced eye. As it 
is conscious weakness that instinctively has re- 
course to force, it might naturally be expected 
that female teachers would be fondest of the 
use of the rod, and experience proves the fact. 
It serves as a substitute for the mental power 
which commands respect. The master’s brow 
being by nature more terrible, he can afford to 
reserve flagellation for great occasions. 

If the absolute knowledge acquired under 
these circumstances could be ascertained, its 
amount would probably be so small as to seem 
disproportioned even to these simple means. 
But there are a thousand indirect advantages, 
both to children and parents, which make 
themselves evident in due season, so that 
the difference between children who go to 
school and those who do not, is as patent as if 
the teachers were Dr. Arnolds and Hannah 
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rather prejudiced against books, like other un- 
educated people. We lately heard an intelli- 
gent Russian say, that children are sent to the 
public schools in Russia because the Emperor 
wishes it; the parents saying that they consider 
what is learned, beyond counting and signing 
one’s name, rather a disadvantage than a good. 
The rough, hard-working American forms the 
same estimate; and this is the less to be won- 
dered at, when we see highly instructed people, 
who may be supposed to have full knowledge 
of the benefits of cultivation, adopting these 
unenlightened sentiments. It will hardly be 
believed that men, not only of education but 
of learning, once transplanted to the woods, 
and forced into the hard struggle for the ordi- 
nary comforts of life which occupies both head 
and hands there, are found to let their children 
grow up without even the cultivation within 
their reach ; so that among the most boorish of 
western youth, we see the sons and daugh- 
ters of those who possess the power of impart- 
ing the best instruction. This is more particu- 
larly the case with transplanted Europeans, 
certainly, but it is not inapplicable to many of 
our own countrymen from the Eastern States. 

In the Sabbath exercises the parents take 
their own personal share of the log school- 
house, and it is a beautiful sight to see them 
assemble; hard, knotty, rough, bashful and 
solemn, all clean washed and dressed, though 
carrying the week’s atmosphere of toil about 
them, even in their Sunday clothes. The sexes 
are divided, but sit facing each other, and the 
low benches, on week-days appropriated to 
bread-and-milk scholars, are in meeting occu- 
pied by mothers, with babies and younglings 
who enjoy the benefit of the open space for 
manifold evolutions more amusing than edify- 
ing. There is a curious mixture of extreme 
formality and familiarity on these occasions. 
Countenances wear an unconscious and forbid- 
ding gravity, as husbands and wives, parents 
and children, beaux and belles, look each other 
full in the face across the house; but if a baby 
is troublesome, the father will go and take it 
from the mother, and returning gravely to his 
seat, toss it and play with it awhile and then 
carry it back again. Children go into the pas- 
sage for a drink; dogs sit gazing up at the 
preacher, and fall asleep like Christians if the 
day is warm; the speaker stops sometimes to 
give directions about matters that need atten- 
tion, or even points his sermon directly at some 
individual whose connexion with it is well 
known. 

We remember an occasion when the preacher 
began his discourse by a considerable disserta- 
tion on controversy, declaring his dislike to it, 





Mores. This general result is all that the 
farmer expects or wishes; he is, on the whole, 


and appealing to his auditors for confirmation 
of his assertion that he had always avoided it. 
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After spending some fifteen minutes on this 
topic, he announced that he had been request- 
ed by a person then present to preach from a 
certain text, which he forthwith read, and ap- 
pealed to the person by name, as to whether it 
was the text he meant. An affirmative answer 
having been given by a deep bass voice in a 
far corner, the speaker read some twenty verses 
by way of context, adding that if any person 
present wished him to read more he would do 
so, and upon request he proceeded to read 
several verses more. Now preparing seriously 
for the work, by coughing, &c., he drew the 
attention of his hearers by saying that there 
were only two kinds of isms that he contended 
with—devilism and manism; but that if the 
gentleman who had selected the text found 
Universalism in it, he was willing, for truth’s 
sake, to show him his error. He thought some 
people present would open their eyes, when 
they found how little of that doctrine the pas- 
sage in question really contained. He did not 
mean to back up his text with other portions 
of Scripture; it could stand on its own legs. 
He came ‘‘neither to criticise, ridicule, or 
blackguard anybody,” but thought he was 
right, and was willing to be shown if he was 
wrong. About half an hour had now elapsed, 
yet the sermon was not fairly begun. There 
was plenty of time yet, however, for he went 
on more than an hour longer, warming with a 
feeling of success, and ever and anon casting 
triumphant glances at the corner where sat his 
opponents, as he felt that he had given a home 
thrust to their theological errors. This sermon 
was much praised, and pronounced by the 
schoolmaster of the day the most powerful 
discourse he had ever heard. 

This sketch, however, represents an indi- 
vidual, not a class. Ambition is not the pulpit 
vice of the woods, and sermons are usually of 
the hortatory character, delivered with great 
fervour. It must be confessed that doctrinal 
sermons win the most respect, and are most 
talked about; exhortation is deemed common- 
place in comparison—mere milk for babes. A 
sermon on original sin, which asserted that in- 
fants of a day might be damned, and that souls 
in blessedness would be able to rejoice over 
the eternal misery of those they loved best, 
because it vindicated Almighty justice, gave 
great, though perhaps not general satisfaction. 
‘‘Ah! wasn’t it elegant!” we heard a good 
woman say, coming out; ‘‘ I haven’t heard such 
a sermon since I came from the East!” 

The public taste turning thus toward knotty 
points of divinity, the preachers, whose employ- 
ment depends upon their acceptableness, natu- 
rally make polemics a large part of their little 
reading—an unhappy result, considering the 
very little good likely to be accomplished among 
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uninstructed people by controversial preach- 
ing. The pulpit is the most efficient instructor 
of the people, on other subjects besides religion, 
and the advance in general intelligence must 
depend very much upon the competency of 
those who undertake the dispensation of ethical] 
truth. It is therefore greatly to be desired 
that knowledge should be added to zeal, in 
those who go westward in the hope of doing 
good. Too many who go are deficient in both, 
and no one who has lived there will doubt that 
the harm done, directly and indirectly, by such, 
is incalculable; but there is another class 
whose persuasions to religion, though honestly 
meant, lead only to superstition and outward 
observance, too common everywhere, but espe- 
cially destructive in their influence on true 
piety in unenlightened communities. A con- 
siderable portion of the religious teachers who 
officiate, self-elected, in the western wilds, are 
behind those they teach in general intelligence, 
and not much above them in familiarity with 
religious topics, though they may possess a 
great flow of words, which pass for signs of 
ideas, but are not such, as it regards either 
party. Some sermons are mere strings of 
Scriptural phrases and well-known texts, often 
curiously wrenched from their authorized mean- 
ing, to favour the purpose of the hour. The 
idea on these occasions seems to be, that the 
people are to be touched, moved, excited, 
frightened, or persuaded into an interest in 
religion, by any and every means that the 
Scriptures afford, and with so good a purpose 
it is lawful to make them afford whatever may 
promise to be effectual. Griesbach and Rosen- 
miiller would stare at some of the glosses of 
our zealous preachers, and the learned Rabbi 
who has been lecturing among us would find 
his metaphysics far outdone in subtilty, by 
certain constructions of the Old Testament his- 
tories, which read with such grave simplicity 
and directness to the unlearned. 

With all deductions, however, an immense 
amount of good is done in various ways. Even 
when the preacher is deficient, the hearers ex- 
tract good in some shape from his blind teach- 
ing ; that is to say, seeking for good, they find 
it whether it is brought them or not. Who can 
reckon the value of the rest, the change of 
thought, the neat dress, the quiet, the holy as- 
sociations, which the Sabbath day brings with 
it in the country! A few persons are found 
who make it rather a point to be seen in their 
fields at work, or in the woods shooting, 02 
that day; but there is a broad line between 
them and all good citizens, for these habits are 
invariably found associated with irregular 
ones in other respects. The best touchstone of 
valuable citizenship is found in the log school- 
house. He who feels no interest in that, feels 
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none in anything that concerns the welfare of | from its crazy platform, and a rough-looking 


the community. 


The Sunday-school is one of the most inte- | 


resting of all the occupations of the school- 
house, but it would require the graphic power 


| 
| 
| 
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gentleman, in a plaid neckcloth, had during a 
whole evening thumped the teacher’s desk till 
it quivered again, in his endeavours to prove 


_ all religion a device for the better subjection of 
of a Hogarth to describe it worthily. As there | the people. 


A Sunday-school had been main- 


is no rod, and no authority but one founded on tained here for some time, at no small cost to 
sentiment, the erratic genius of the West has | the good laymen who conducted it; for they 
full scope. The youth who would on week-days | were obliged, in winter, to precede their scho- 
tell his teacher—‘‘Scoldin’ don’t hurt none— | lars by at least an hour, and make the fire and 
whippin’ don’t last long—and kill me you arrange the room, lest some petty discomfort 
darsn’t !”? would not probably be very lamb- | should prove an excuse for absence on the part 


like under the instructions of the Sabbath; 
and the very proposition to teach for love, and 
not for money, puts every one on his guard. 
They cannot exactly see the trap, but they are 
pretty sure there is one! Something very like 
bribery is necessary, in order to secure the at- 
tendance of the class of scholars whom it is 
most desirable to persuade—the children of 
parents who do not frequent the schoolhouse. 
Some of these hardly know the Bible by name, 
and others have heard it only scoffed at. But re- 
ligious teaching often exerts a wonderful! power 
even over such, and they are apt to be con- 
verted to a faith in disinterested benevolence 
at least. The labour of teaching them is quite 
equal to that required for teaching in Ceylon, 
according to Dr. Poor; and the good mis- 
sionary’s whole description of the mission 
schools in that far land, reminded us very 
much of certain western experiences. 

Besides the uses we have mentioned, the 
schoolhouse is the theatre of the singing-school, 
so dear to country beaux and belles; of the 
spelling-school, as exciting as a vaudeville; of 
all sorts of shows and lectures, expositions and 
orations. Even the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church are found possible within those rude 
walls, and incense has won its way through the 
chinks of warped oak shingles to thesky. The 
most numerous sects are the Baptists and 
Methodists ; but there is hardly one unrepre- 
sented. We remember a Quaker sermon on a 
certain occasion, which produced perhaps as 
great a sensation as any doctrinal discourse of 
them all, though it partook very little of theo- 
logy. 

We had occasionally met for public worship, 
in a lonely schoolhouse on the border of the 
forest, where four roads crossed, and where, 
in winter, a flooring of chips showed that the 
seekers after learning were not behindhand in 
consuming the woods as fast as their great stove 
would assist them. This primitive temple, with 
its notched desks and gashed benches, was used 
in turn by religionists of every shade of belief 
and no belief; even the Mormons had expounded 
their Golden Bible (by some of the neighbours, 
believed to have been typified by the Golden 
Calf which led the people astray in old times), 





of those whom they were mest desirous of bene- 
fiting. Here, too, were singing-schools held, 
and spelling-schools, and other solemnities re- 
quiring space and benches; and the log school- 
house, spite of its rough aspect, was, as usual, 
a building in much request and high esteem. 

There was no ‘stated preaching” in it on 
Sundays, but clergymen of different denomina- 
tions seemed to know by intuition or mag- 
netism when it would be available, and their 
appointments dovetailed so nicely that its so- 
called pulpit was seldom unoccupied at the 
hours of divine service. Once only, within the 
memory of ‘‘the oldest inhabitant,” did ten 
o'clock, Sunday morning, find the people as- 
sembled,—the wagons tied outside, with their 
seats turned down as a precaution against fall- 
ing skies, and their patient steeds chewing 
‘*post-meat” for recreation—and no preacher 
forthcoming. A sort of extempore, self-consti- 
tuted deacon, after much solemn whispering 
with the grave-looking farmers who sat near 
him, gave out a hymn, which was sung with a 
sort of nervous slowness, and much looking at 
the door. A restless pause followed, and then 
the deacon gave out another hymn, in six 
verses, with a repeat; this occupied a conve- 
nient portion of time, and then came another 
fidgety silence, during which, some of the 
lighter members slipped out, and several of 
the children went to the pail outside the door 
fora drink. The deacon then offered to read 
a chapter, and proposed if the clergyman did 
not arrive at that time, that some of the bre- 
thren should ‘‘make a few remarks.” The 
chapter was read, and the remarks duly in- 
vited; but this only made the silence deeper ; 
indeed, it was such that you might have heard 
a pin drop. 

Nobody belonging to the town seemed to have 
anything on his mind, and after a little pause, 
there were evident symptoms of a natural dis- 
solution of the meeting; when a Quakeress, 
who was on a visit in the neighbourhood, laid 
aside her close bonnet, and standing up, pre- 
sented to the view of the assembly a fair and 
calm face, on which sat the holy smile of Chris- 
tian love and confidence. All was hushed, for 
such a look has an irresistible charm. 
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‘* My friends,” she began, with a sweet, so- 
lemn tone, between entreaty and reproof, “since 
you are disappointed with regard to your mi- 
nister, perhaps you will be willing to hear a 
few words from one who, though personally a 
stranger, feels a true interest in you, and who 
would fain help you forward, even ever so 
little, in the religious life. Your desire to have 
the gospel preached to you, shows that you 
are, at least in some measure, seeking that 
life, and my mind has been drawn towards you 
as I observed the dependence you seemed to 
feel on the ministrations of the person expected. 
It has certainly seemed strange to me that so 
much uneasiness and commotion should have 
been occasioned by the failure of a particular 
person to conduct your worship. ‘God is a 
spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit.’ Now you, every one of 
you, brought with you to this house this morn- 
ing a spirit, in and by which alone you can 
worship acceptably. You have here before 
you the book containing the revealed word, in 
which you could find wherewithal to direct and 
govern your thoughts on this occasion; why 
then should the absence of any mere man in- 
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terfere with your purpose of worship, and 
leave your minds unquiet and your thoughts 
wandering ?” 

Thus the gentle monitor opened her truly 
extempore sermon, and, passing from one topic 
to another as she proceeded with her remon- 
strance, she touched on many points of scrip- 
ture and of practical religion, until her au- 
dience forgot their disappointment, or remem- 
bered it only to rejoice at it. The prejudice 
against a woman’s pretending to teach in pub- 
lic, though peculiarly strong among coarse and 
unlettered people, melted before the feminine 
grace and modesty with which the speaker was 
so largely endowed; and when she finished, and 
resumed her seat and her bonnet, there were 





few present who would not gladly have agreed 

_to hear her every Sunday. How they would 
| have relished her silence, or whether her argu- 
ments had done anything towards convincing 
them that the heart may worship though no 
| word be spoken, we can only conjecture; for 
before another Sabbath, the persuasive eye and 
_ voice had departed on some mission to the far- 
ther West, and we never again enjoyed her 
| ministry of love in THe Loa ScHooLnouse. 





THE SICK GIRL’'S PRAYER FOR SPRING. 


BY G. G. 


LIFE-BREATHING spirit! why thy spell delay, 
Veiling thy radiant form in mist and cloud? 

How, through the winter hours so numb and gray, 
My gasping heart for thee has called aloud— 
Struggling in sick despair beneath the shroud 

Already binding up my limbs in death, 

While yet my veins, with life’s rich blood endowed, 

Tingle with exquisite sensation, and my breath 

With its voluptuous pants my brain bewildereth! 


Oh, Spring, come breathe on me! I cannot die— 
So young—so loving this bright world—so full 

Of hope’s heart-incense all unshed! Oh why, 
Like tender flowers that wayside truants pull, 
Whom sunny paths allure too long from school, 

And barter them for kisses—must my bloom, 
False emblem of a life all beautiful, 

Fade in the coldness of Death’s icy gloom, 

And my just budding being wither in the tomb! 


Ah, fragile frame, that once was fair and strong— 
Thrilling with life as brave cathedral aisles 
Tremble beneath the flood of mighty song— 
Fail me not yet! Till spring creative smiles, 
Balmy with odorous health from thousand isles, 
Still the faint warfare hour by hour delay! 
Perchance the power that wins with sweetest wiles 
The rose from winter’s spell, and bids replay 
Its perfume-haunted life, will let me also stay. 









FOSTER. 


Oh, God! that I should die and love not!—pass, 
With the full fountains of my heart all sealed, 
Into the realm of nothingness. Alas, 
That life to me should e’er have been revealed, 
If unenjoyed the grant must be repealed! 
Alas, that I must die, while all around 
I see, protected by some viewless shield, 
The middle-aged, the old, with white hairs crowned, 
Amid Death’s arrowy storm stand safe without a wound! 


Tis but a horrid dream—some phantom fiend, 
Beckoning with grisly hand my frighted soul 
To thoughts of madness. Henceforth I am weaned 
From such weak baby-visions, that once stole 
The colour from my cheek, and the control 
Of my own being from myself. Away! 
For me not yet the clamorous bell shall toll— 
Death’s pulse, whose beating heralds but decay— 
For me still throbs the life of many a golden day. 


Ah me! what sudden pang darts through my frame, 

Wrenching each wasted nerve to torture! Slow 
Along my veins, like an expiring flame, 

I feel the thick blood scarcely come and go, 

While o’er me, like sharp flakes of stinging snow, 
A choking vapour falls. My eyes are dim— 

My weary heart stands still—and faint and low 
With dying agony my senses swim— 





Farewell, oh earth and life! God calls me unto Him! 























THE DEPARTURE, 


OR INCIDENTS IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DOCTOR’S THIRD PATIENT.” 


Dip my reader ever see an ‘Indian sum- 
mer,” as we, in all the northern parts of the 
United States, witness it every autumn? It 
comes late in autumn, after the rich glories of 
summer are past—after the trees have yielded 
their fruits, and their foliage is either gone or 
touched and painted by the frosts. The sky 
wears a robe of softest blue, and the most de- 
licious haze rests upon the landscape; the 
winds sleep, and the clouds float like piles of 
pearl, crested and fluted and polished; and 
though the green of nature is faded, yet Nature 
herself is robed in a loveliness, calm and inde- 
scribable. It is Summer, giving us her last 
smiles, ere she falls into the cold grave which 
Winter will dig, covering up her children in a 
winding-sheet of snow, and transfixing her 
streams with his cold, icy spear. This short 
period used to be seized upon by the Indian to 
complete whatever might be necessary about 
his wigwam or traps, or preparation for winter. 
Hence it has always been called ‘the Indian 
summer.” The squirrels come out and do their 
last foraging; the wild fowls take their last 
looks upon the northern lakes before leaving, 
and the timid deer comes out of the forest to 
graze in the warm sun, ere he exchanges his 
summer diet for bushes and shoots. 

It was early in the morning of the Ist of 
November, 1765, on one of these lovely days, 
that a canoe was seen coming down the Pis- 
cataqua River, in New Hampshire, and making 
towards the then little town of Portsmouth. 
The canoe was made of a single pine tree, and 
though she moved slowly and heavily, yet she 
was not ungraceful. In her bow was stuck the 
waving branch, fresh from a young pine; and 
in the stern sat a youth alone, about twenty 
years old. He was dressed in homespun and 
home-made clothes, with a beaver-skin cap, 
around which was a black piece of crape, 
Which hung streaming out behind. On his 
arms, just above each elbow, was another huge 
strip of old crape. It was evident that he was 
in deep mourning, or at least affecting to be. 
He landed just above the village, drew his 
canoe out of the water, and made his way into 
the town. Hardly had he entered it, before he 
met a girl about sixteen years of age, tripping 


- 


portfolio in her arms. He hardly noticed her, 
till she half paused, and with a comical look 
said, 

‘‘So, Henry Buel, you have come to be a 
fool with the rest of us!” 

‘“Why, Kitty! is that you?” 

‘It’s me, or my ghost. But what are you 
here for ?” 

‘‘Why, to attend the funeral, to be sure. I 
have come down out of the woods’to bury the 
dead,” and then added in a low voice, ‘‘ may- 
be to see a resurrection, too!” 

‘*What a strange fellow you are! I suppose 
you would go further to see this mock funeral, 
than if all the rest of us should die, or even kill 
ourselves for your sport!” 

‘‘Now don’t be trying that to see, Kitty. 
But where are you going so early ?” 

‘‘Oh! I am going with my father. But you 
are such a whig that I’m afraid to tell you any- 
thing. But my father is going to his ‘log 
cottage,’ as he calls it, till these times have 
gone past, and the people are ready to obey 
the Bible and honour the King, as you Puri- 
tans might read, if you chose!” 

‘‘Well, we won’t quarrel now, dear Kitty, 
because I know you think just as I do about 
these things—and—”’ 

‘‘You don’t know any such thing, Mr. Henry 
Buel,” and she tossed her pretty head most 
scornfully. ‘‘ Whether I do or not,” she added 
after a pause, ‘‘I am glad that my poor father 
is going where he won’t be so vexed, and where 
none of you naughty whigs can find him.” 

‘‘He must go a great way off, if he means to 
get rid of one—at any rate.” 

The beautiful girl blushed, stammered some- 
thing, shook her little hand and went on her 
way. Just then the sun began to peep from 
the east, and the moment his golden form was 
seen, the bells from the town began to toll 
slowly and solemnly. Black ribands were hung 
on the door handles, and muffled drums began 
to beat. At an early hour the crowds began 
to assemble near the old court house, and long 
before noon, it seemed as if ‘‘everybody” was 
there. It was the day appointed by Royal 
Proclamation, for the first distribution of the 
stamp paper, forced upon the Colonies by the 





her way hastily along the street, with a large 


British Parliament, and so indignantly rejected 
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by the Colonies. The countenances of all 
evinced trouble, fear, and a scowl of daring. 
About eleven o’clock the marshals had formed 
the procession. The pall-bearers had gone into 
the court-house, and all stood silent. All had 
some grave badge of mourning about their per- 
sons. The bells had not stopped tolling since 
sunrise. Presently there came out, borne upon 
the shoulders of men, a new bier, on which was 
placed a superb coffin. It was richly orna- 
mented, with a drooping eagle, spreading his 
feeble wings over it. On the coffin-lid, in large 
letters, was printed ‘‘ LIBERTY, AGED CXLY. 
YEARS,” dating her birth in 1620, at the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. With slow 
tread, and muffled drum, and tolling bell, the 
coffin was carried to the grave, and let down 
gently, amid the firing of minute guns. After 
resting in the grave, an oration was pronounced 
over this friend of the people, eloquent and 
stirring, and terribly severe upon the authors 
of her death. Scarcely had the oration closed, 
and they were preparing to fill up the grave, 
when our young canoe-man leaped up on the 
dirt which came out of the grave and cried, 

‘*Hold, hold! I see her move! She ain’t 
dead yet! She’s only taken too much of their 
doctor-stuff! She’s just awaking! Don’t bury 
her!” 

Like wildfire the spark caught and spread. 
There was a loud shout, and up came the 
coffin. The drums struck up a lively beat, 
the procession was re-formed, the badges were 
torn off the arms and thrown into the grave; 
the bells rang aloud with a merry peal, and 
‘* LIBERTY REVIVED” was hastily scrawled and 
stuck over the coffin, while the multitudes 
marched and shouted through the streets. The 
young man who applied the torch at the right 
moment, whether by design or accident, was 
pressed into the selectest of the company, and 
became at once quite a hero. He bore it all 
very meekly, and the ladies all declared the 
young fellow was better educated than he was 
dressed. The day was closed with a great 
supper, at which all partook who chose, with 
patriotic speeches, sentiments, and prophecies 
as to the future. Ata late hour, Henry Buel 
sought his canoe, and leaving the town far 
behind, paddled far up the beautiful Piscata- 
qua—now starlit in the centre, and shaded by 
overhanging trees on either bank. 

Several years after this event, a part of the 
army under General Gates was encamped in 
the valley of the Hudson, watching the move- 
ments of Burgoyne, previous to the battle in 
which he surrendered. It was a small number 
of men who were selected especially to take 
the post of observation. As they were sur- 
rounded by hostile Indians, it was also a post 
of danger. They were encamped on a side 
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hill, sloping eastward, down to the river. Op 
the north and south the country had been 
cleared up ; but on the west lay a forest, unex- 
plored, and which reached back to the Great 
Lakes. When the new-made soldier first ar- 
rived at the camp, he saw what seemed to be 
careless gaiety and leisure; but he soon found 
that behind the most glittering uniforms and 
parades, there were such things as poor and 
insufficient food, lodgings on the cold ground, 
without a covering, wounds that were not 
dressed, sickness without nursing, and dis- 
tresses without alleviation, and often without 
compassion. Every selfish feeling of the heart 
had full play. There were watchings and march- 
ings amid autumnal storms and winter sleet, 
and often the officers were unfeeling, and even 
inhuman. About mid-day, a solitary soldier 
was seen returning to the camp, without arms 
of any kind. He had been off to a log house 
almost four miles distant, but why he had been 
there no one knew. He was thoughtful, sober, 
and apparently greatly perplexed. He was 4 
noble fellow, commonly known as ‘the Puri- 
tan,” because he read his Bible regularly, 
never used profane language, never drank, and 
never quarrelled. Yet all knew that he was 
no coward. In the daily drill, leaping ditches 
and fences, carrying burdens, firing at the 
target, or acting the scout, he had no superior. 
For the last few days there had been quite a 
stir in the little encampment, by a danger, new 
and mysterious. It was found that the sentinel 
at the stand near the woods, on the west, had 
been missing every night. No traces of him 
were to be found. They could not have de- 
serted, because the patrols at the north and 
south would have intercepted them, and because 
they would not dare to attempt to penetrate an 
interminable forest on the west. Some of them, 
too, were such characters as would never desert. 
For nearly a dozen nights, the sentinel had 
thus mysteriously disappeared. The men were 
not ashamed to refuse to take the post. Some 
thought the Evil One had too much to do with 
it. The humane but perplexed commander 
next called for volunteers, and none but the 
bravest offered themselves. But the result was 
the same. No braver men lived than some who 
were thus taken away. As the soldier whom I 
have mentioned, slowly bent his steps towards 
his tent, with his eyes on the ground, he was 
met by his Captain, with a face hardly less 
anxious. He thus addressed him: 

‘“‘ Well, Buel, you have got back quick. Have 
you made any discovery? Our Colonel is con- 
founded, and relies on you to ferret out the 
mystery, and intimates that it will be as good 
as a captain’s commission, if you can do it.” 

‘Truce to his intimations, Captain. I have 
obtained no great light, and yet enough to 
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help me form a theory. | have determined to | 
volunteer to stand sentinel to-night, provided 
the Colonel will let me make my own condi- 
tions.” 

‘‘ What are these?” 

‘«¢] will name them before my comrades when 
we muster.” 

“Very well.” 

Just before night, the little company were 
paraded, and volunteers for the forlorn post | 
were called for. Buel at once stepped out of 
the ranks and said, ‘I will take the post, on | 
three conditions. That there is a mysterious 
and certain danger, is very plain. That we 
are all afraid to take the stand, is equally 
plain. I trust I shall not be thought to forfeit 
the character of a soldier, if I insist on my 
conditions.” 

‘‘Name them.” 

‘First, my post shall be nearer the woods; 
that is, | will have four trees this side of me, 
instead of having them all to the west of me.” 

‘Well, I think the Colonel won’t object to 
that.” 

‘Second, that I may blacken the barrel and 
bayonet of my gun.” 

‘‘T think too, that may be allowed.” 

‘Third, that | may whistle on my post.” 

‘“« Whistle on your post! A sentinel whistle on 


fo? 


his post ! 

“Yes, sir, 1 mean just so, and I deem this so 
essential to my safety, that I cannot volunteer 
without it.” 

‘Stand to your arms,” shouted the Captain, 
and turned upon his heel for the quarters of 
the commander. Ina few minutes he returned 
and dismissed the company. ‘‘ Buel,” said he, 
after the men had retired, ‘‘I believe you or 
the Colonel, or both, are crazy, or fools, and 
perhaps both. The Colonel says you may whistle 
softly and low.” 

“Very well, sir, that is all I ask for.” 

About ten o’clock the soldier stood leaning 
upon his gun. He had blackened the barrel, 
and had contrived to conceal his uniform, and 
even to shade his face. He had written two 
long letters, which he committed to a comrade, 
with a charge to forward them, provided he 
never returned. He had also read his Bible, 
and even, with a few like himself, had spent a 
little season in prayer. The proper guard ac- 
companied him, as usual, to his post. It was 
plain that they never expected to see him 
again. He merely said, ‘Officer of the guard, 
if my musket is heard, I trust the guard will 
lose no time in coming to my relief.”’ 

“You may be assured of that, my good fel- 
low.” 

The soldier shouldered his musket, and care- 
fully kicked every dry stick out of the path 
Which he was to pace. The night was pro- 
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foundly dark and still. At every turn he 
whistled some snatches of a tune, now emitting 
a loud note, and now sinking so low as to be 
unheard, and at periods so uncertain that no 


| one could calculate for a moment, by the whis- 


tling, precisely where the soldier was. He had 
also taken off his shoes, and walked in his 
stockings. He had walked his post nearly two 
hours, when he noticed the grunting and the 
tread of a large hog among the bushes. His first 
thought was, ‘‘ Why is not that fellow at home 
and abed?” The second thought was, ‘‘She 
said so!’ As he walked and whistled by turns, 
the hog evidently worked along nearer. But as 
yet he could not see him. The animal rooted and 
grunted. After a while the soldier fixed his 
eye on the hog, nor did he for an instant take 
it off, sometimes walking, and sometimes halt- 
ing. About ten feet from where the soldier 
stood, was a small log, lying parallel with his 
path, or beat. The moment the hog attempted 
to step over the log, he noticed that he did not 
lift his foot naturally. It was done too care- 
fully. In an instant he brought his gun to his 
shoulder, and the woods echoed long and loud 
at the report. The soldier stepped back a few 
paces, from the spot where the flash of the gun 
revealed him, and commenced reloading. At 
that instant a groan, unlike that of a dying 
hog, was heard, and the alarm drum beat, to 
call out the guard to his relief. The guard 
came upon the run and met the sentinel. 

‘‘ Buel, all well ?” 

‘¢ All well, sir.” 

‘* At what did you discharge your arms ?” 

‘¢ We will see, sir,” and he led the guard to 
his mark. 

‘‘So you have actually shot a hog in your 
terror.” 

He gave the hog a kick, and off came the 
hog-skin, revealing a monstrous Indian, full 
six feet and four inches long! He was dead, 
and the mystery was solved. He had crept up 
to the sentinel in the disguise of a hog, night 
after night, till he was so near that with a 
spring he could leap upon him and throttle 
him, and carry him off dead. Buel received 
the congratulations of his comrades, the praises 
of his officers, and it was the first step in his 
promotions, which followed in rapid succession. 

Now for the links to our story. Among the 
first who went with Mason to his grant on the 
Piscataqua River was Egbert Hamilton, a man 
of fortune, a daring spirit, and who loved ex- 
citement for its own sake, and dangers for the 
sake of their excitements. He was a thorough 
Englishman in all his habits, views, and feel- 
ings, attached to the Episcopal form of worship, 
prejudiced against Puritanism, and ready to 
die for his king. That the king could do no 








wrong, was a prime article in his creed. He 
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fixed his residence at Portsmouth, where, with 
a lovely wife and a little girl, he created a plea- 
sant home. In the same neighbourhood lived 
a sturdy single-hearted Puritan by the name 
of Jehiel Buel. He was a thrifty, well-to-do- 
in-the-world sort of a man, who began his 
Sabbath precisely at sunset on Saturday even- 
ing, who never cheated a human being out of 
a cent, who was a devout worshipper, an 
humble Christian, and aniron Whig. If Egbert 
Hamilton knelt with his prayer-book, Jehiel 
Buel stood up and uncovered his head, and let 
nothing come between him and his God but his 
Redeemer. If Hamilton was an uncompromising 
Tory, Buel was a Whig, bred in the bone. Yet 
they lived happily side by side, their families 
occasionally mingling together at the fireside 
and their children conning their lessons toge- 
ther in the same little log schoolhouse. But 
time produces great changes. Egbert Hamil- 
ton buried his family—all excepting Kitty, 
who was left to him as a bright sunbeam in a 
dark night. Buel, too, had been called to 
mourning. He had been stripped of family 
and property, save one son, Henry, and a 
daughter, two years younger. In consequence 
of his misfortunes, he had left the town and 
gone up the river and cleared up a wild farm, 
where he was living at the time when our his- 
tory commences. It was from this farm that 
Henry came down in his canoe when we first 
find him attending the funeral of Liberty. The 
excitement of the times, which had Boston for 
its centre, was very great. It reached and 
thrilled every dweller in the land. One pulse 
seemed to beat through the nation. When 
Hamilton found that all around him were 
going to be Whigs, and that he must be left 
alone, he resolved to leave Portsmouth, and 
go to a more loyal part of the country. New 
York at that time seemed to be more passive to 
the king and his ministers than the rest of the 
land, and owning a small estate on the Hudson 
River, he took his child and fled to find quiet 
and repose. He actually left his comfortable 
home on the morning of the popular outbreak 
which we have described. Henry and Kitty 
had known each other at school. They were 
very young, and probably had no very intimate 
knowledge of each other. But it is natural 
for the heart to indulge in day-dreams, and 
these usually commence early and last late in 
life. The visions which dance before the eyes 
of the imagination, lie forward of us in youth, 
and back of us in age. 

When the first tidings of shedding of blood 
at Lexington spread through New England, it 
caused every young man to start up, seize his 
gun, and hasten down from the hills and forests 
to the scene of action. When they reached 
Portsmouth and vicinity, Mr. Buel and his son 
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were both gone up the river on business. But 
his sister at home felt the shock no less than 
the rest. She knew that on his return the 
next morning, Henry would be off. But what 
could he do for clothing? It so happened that 
he was deficient in pantaloons, and neither gar- 
ments nor materials could be bought. What 
shall the patriotic girl do? She gets a dish of 
oats, goes out and calls the sheep, catches one, 
and with her shears, takes off half of its fleece. 
How, shall she colour it? She hesitates not, 
but goes and catches a black sheep and shears 
it in the same way. This she washes, dries, 
cards, spins, weaves, and, by sitting up all 
night, actually had the pantaloons cut and 
made up ready for her brother by sunrise the 
next morning!* On the return of her brother, 
he snatched his gun and pantaloons, kissed his 
wearied, weeping sister, and went to the gather- 
ing of the people in the day of their peril. From 
this time onward, he had been in the army, 
sometimes almost naked, sometimes almost 
starving, but never flinching. Like thousands 
and thousands, he served his country without 
rewards, or honours, or the hopes of either. 
When we next introduce Henry Buel, he is in 
the army at an advanced post of observation 
as we have narrated. About a week before 
the event of his standing sentinel, in one of 
his lonely scouting excursions he had fallen in 
with a large, strongly-built log house, which, 
from watching in concealment one whole day, 
he was sure was the resort of Tories, Indians, 
and even British officers. By some means or 
other, to his utter amazement, he found it was 
the habitation of his father’s old neighbour, 
Egbert Hamilton! By some equally mysterious 
process, too, he discovered that his old school- 
mate, Kitty, inhabited the cottage! How he 
contrived to meet her alone, and actually to 
speak to her, to shake her little hand, and to 
see the tear of gladness that dropped from her 
eye, I am sure is equally mysterious. For 
years they had been separated, neither know- 
ing where the other was, and neither expecting 
ever to see each other again. And now they 
met—he, a soldier risking his life daily for 
his country, and she, the daughter of a most 
determined Tory! She had too much filial 
reverence to compromit her father by word or 
deed, and about him or his company she 
would not utter a single word. It came to 
pass also, that under the pretence of scouting, 
Henry was in the neighbourhood of the solitary 
dwelling often, almost daily, and by some 
means or other it so happened, that he seldom 
came away without at least a short interview 
with Kitty. In these chance meetings, they 
never talked of anything but politics —the 





* A literal fact. 
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theme of the nation ! 
knew more than she chose to tell him. But 
when on the last meeting, he mentioned the 
mysterious death of his companions, she be- 





It was plain that Kitty , 


came sober; and when he announced that | 


he proposed to take the dangerous post that 
night, she most earnestly besought him not to 
do so, even with tears. When she found that 
nothing would deter him, she merely hinted 


| Indian ’mong ’em. 


that if she were to stand there, she would shoot | 
the first thing that came in sight, whether it | 


were a dog, a hog, or any other animal. » The 
hint was apparently undesigned, and yet it was 
pondering on that hint, probably, which led 
him to do as he did, and thus save his life. 
Some days after the event mentioned, Buel 
was out as a scout in the deep forest. He had 


been to the lines of the enemy and obtained | 


all the information in his power, and was on 
his return. 


He had halted by a small brook, | 
and had set his rifle against a tree, that he | 


might eat his light dinner, when the rattle of | 


the rattlesnake struck his ear. It was inter- 
mitted a few moments, and then repeated. 
Buel gave three very low whistles, when an 
Indian rose up from a thick bunch of bushes 


and came to him, looking sharply and cau- | 


tiously in every direction. At the motion of 
the Indian, Buel filled his canteen with water 
from the rivulet, and in silence followed up to 


the top of a steep hill, from which they could | 


see in every direction. Having made a screen 
with the boughs of the hemlock so that no one 
could see them first, they sat down together. 
Not a word had been spoken. 

“Well, Cassiheeno, I thought we had lost 
you. I have not seen you for nearly three 
weeks! Where have you been?” In saying 
this, Buel kept his eye on the face of the In- 
dian, while his hand drew his rifle nearer to 
him. The motion did not escape the quick 
eye of the Indian. He was silent an instant, 
and then merely said, 

“T very sick. I so sick again, I will die.” 

“Sick, sick! What was the matter?” And 
how for the first time, Buel saw that he looked 
pale and feeble. Lifting his blanket, and show- 
ing a terrible wound in his left shoulder, he 
replied, 

“TI try come to you, and tell you great thing, 
secret thing, and they see me and shoot at me. 
[most die. Ilie lone in woods. I just creep 
out now to find you, and tell you more strange 
thing.” 

“Well, my good fellow,”—every suspicious 
look gone from his face,—‘‘eat my dinner. 
ve look faint. Have you had any food to- 
day ?”? 

‘‘No, nor three more day.” 
‘Then, for mercy’s sake, eat.” 
But the Indian would not eat, till Buel had 











agreed to share the scanty provisions with him. 
When they had concluded their hasty repast, 
the Indian proceeded: 

‘¢ When I leave you, I soon learn from Canada 
Indian about kill soldier. I go like one strange 
I talk St. Francais lan- 
guage. I hear ’em talk how Big Moose, Lorette 
Indian, put on hog-skin, catch sentinel, choke 
him, get scalp, get plenty money. Then I 
come towards you; when English see me, 
think belong to you, and shoot at me. “I run, 
and he never know he hit me. But I no could 
come and tell you about Big Moose.”’ 

‘* Well, Cassiheeno, Big Moose was shot, and 
that’s all over now.” 

‘*No, not all over—not all over yet,’’ said he 
sorrowfully. 

‘*Why, what’s to pay now? A soldier of 
our guard shot the fool in the hog-skin.”’ 

‘* And that soldier was you.” 

‘*How did you know that?” said Buel in 
surprise. 

**T tell you. 
Indians. 


Last night I creep up ’mong 
I hear ’em talk, and plan. They 
swear hard. They say Miss Kitty tell you 
about hog-skin, for they watch and see you 
talk with him in alder bush. They say they 
kill you, and take Miss Kitty, carry him off pri- 
soner, (make father believe they Mohawks, ) 
get him in woods, then kill him with toma- 
hawk. They terrible Indians, take revenge 
when much mad. Very much mad now!” 

The soldier and the Indian parted. The 
former hastened to his own camp, while the 
latter crept away among the thick bushes. 
On reaching the camp, Buel found the men all 
under arms. As he came near, the Colonel 
beckoned to him to advance. He came near, 
made the military movement with his rifle and 
stood erect. 

‘‘Buel,” said the good Colonel, ‘‘for your 
long, tried, and faithful services, the American 
Congress have been pleased to promote you. 
Soldiers, salute Lieutenant Buel.” 

The drums beat a hearty salute, and his own 
company cheered. Tears stood in the eyes of 
the young officer. He was immediately sum- 
moned to the tent of the commander. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Buel, I must now send you on 
a secret, important, and rapid despatch to Bos- 
ton. No time must be lost. You must set out 
this very night. Can you be ready ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,—though I have some things to 
communicate to you, sir, and ask your advice 
and aid.” 

‘‘What now? No folly, I hope!” 

The Lieutenant then went into a history of 
his life, of that of the Hamiltons, and ended by 
telling him how he got the hint from Kitty about 
the hog, and the danger that now surrounded 
the poor girl in consequence, and no less ear- 
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nestly he sought the kindness of the Colonel in 
behalf of Cassiheeno. Very patiently did the 
officer hear it all through, and then said: 

‘¢ Buel, this is a bad business. But I don’t 
see that any one has been to blame. I might 
have known that some woman must have put 
it into your head about that Indian’s disguise. 
Stay; can you say upon the honour of a soldier, 
that this is no love affair between you and the 
girl 7? 

‘*T assure you, sir, that no allusion to any 
such thing has ever passed between us.”’ 

‘Very well. I only wonder how the daugh- 
ter of a high Tory can be so much of a Whig; 
that’s all. Now there is, to my mind, but one 
course. You must go and persuade that girl 
to save her life by going with you to the East. 
Mind, now, this must be no runaway match 
between you and the girl; first, because we 











can’t spare you a day for such affairs; and, 
second, because I have too much regard for 
the fifth commandment to encourage or coun- 


ters myself. Take her to her and your friends | 


at or near Boston, for these savages will have 


| 
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herself up for death. I mention this to account 
for the terror into which the tidings of the 
young officer threw Kitty; for it was just after 
Miss M’Crea’s terrible fate, that she was in- 
formed that a similar fate awaited her. She 
saw at a glance that she could not reveal any- 
thing to her father without endangering his 


| life. She hoped that things would come toa 


crisis in a few weeks, when she could return 
safe and sound, and tell him all. What seemed 
to be the most dreadful part of her trial was, 
that,she must leave him ignorant of her mo- 
tives, her course, her protection, or her plans. 
With many tears, she at last yielded—for “all 
that a man hath will he give for his life’”—and 
agreed that at midnight she would be ready 
to go with her old schoolmate and friend. She 
knew nothing of his promotion. 

A little past midnight, the old carriage which 
had so opportunely come from Albany, stood 
near the door of the cabin, among the thick 


| trees. But it took all the power of persuasion 
tenance such doings. I am a father of daugh- | of which Buel was master, to get the poor girl 


| 


into the carriage. Noiselessly she placed her 


| bare feet on the rough floor, and with tears, 


no mercy on her. If you can persuade her | 


to go, the carriage that came this morning to 
the camp, to convey the sick lieutenant to his 
home, but which, as you know, is too late, he 
being dead, and you in his place, shall carry 
you to Albany, and thence you will go on 
horseback. Now hasten about this business.” 

Lieutenant Buel drew his girdle tight about 
him, and in five minutes was taking the Indian 
lope, on his way to the log house. By means 
of his own, he obtained an interview with the 
poor girl. 

Our readers must understand that between 
Troy and the beautiful village of Glen’s Falls, 
the tree still stands, under which Miss M’Crea 
was so inhumanly murdered by the Indians, 
and whose history will long thrill the human 
heart. That one murder sent a shudder through 
the land, and made the impression deep, that 
no innocence or loveliness could protect from 
the terrible tomahawk and scalping-knife. The 
mother clasped her babe to her bosom in ter- 
ror, lest on the morrow she should be called to 
see it dashed against the wall, or writhing on 
the arrow ; and the maiden drew her zone tight 


about her, not knowing but she was girding 


kissed the forehead of her sleeping father; 
while Buel laid his hand upon her, determined 
to force her away, and into the carriage, the 
moment the old man should show signs of 
awaking. In her little room she had left a note 
for her father, assuring him of her unbounded 
love and reverence, and begging him to believe 
that nothing but the most important of all con- 
siderations, could induce her to do as she had 
done; that she was in safety, and that if his 
thoughts took the direction of surmising that 
she had run away to be married, he might rest 
assured that it was not so, and closed her note 
by beseeching him to take good care of himself 
till her return, and by a most fervent and beau- 
tiful prayer, that God would cover his gray 
head with his protecting care and mercy. 

At length the weeping maiden was in the 
carriage with her friend. She hoped and ex- 
pected that in a few weeks she should again 
see her father. 

‘Oh! Henry,” said she, ‘this is sad. May 
God forgive me, if I am wrong. But let us 
hope that this sorrowful DepartuRE—”’ 

‘‘ Will surely be followed,” said he, ‘by ® 








happy Return.” 


—— —~+~woor — 


SLEEP. 


BY STELLA. 


Upon the pillow of Thy love 
I press my weary head, 

Thy angels bathe my wounded feet, 
Thy angels make my bed. 


A soothing sense of love is near, 
I sink in blissful calm, 

And in my loneliness repose 

Upon my Father’s arm. 


My lapsing senses lose their spell,— 
How pure the tranquil tides, 

As o’er the crystal sea of life 
My unveiled spirit glides. 


I gaze through its mysterious depths, 
How still and clear they seem! 

Dear angels, keep this mortal pulse, 

Dear angels, guide my dream! 
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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
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HE night was dark, the winds 


were loud, 


The storm hung low in a 


swinging cloud; 


The blaze on my chamber 


lamp was dim, 


And athwart my brain began 


to swim 


Those visions that only swim 


and sweep 


Under the wavering wings of 


sleep :— 


And suddenly into my pre- 


sence came 

A Spectre, thin as that dismal flame 

That burns and beams, a moving lamp, 

Where the dreary fogs of night encamp. 

Her lips were pale, her cheeks were white, 

Her eyes were full of phantom light— 
Once, twice, thrice, 

A goblet wrought to a rare device 

She held to fevered lips of mine; 

But mocked them with its frozen wine, 

Till they were numb on the dusky ice. 


I could not speak, I could not stir, 

I could do nought but look at her; 

Nought but look in her wonderful eyes 
And loose me in their mysteries. 

The goblet shone, the goblet glowed, 

But from its rim no liquid flowed. 

Its sides were bright with pictures rare 

Of demons foul and angels fair, 

And Life and Death o’er Youth contending, 
And Love on luminous wings descending, 
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Celestial cities with golden domes, 

And caverns full of labouring gnomes. 
Once, twice, thrice, 

That goblet wrought to a rare device 

She held to fevered lips of mine, 

But mocked them with its frozen wine, 

Till they were numb on the dusky ice. 


Loud rang the bell through the stormy air, 
And the clock replied on the shadowy stair, 
And Chanticleer awoke and flung 
The echo from his silvery tongue. 
All nature with a sudden noise 
Proclaimed the momentary poise 
Of that invisible beam, that weighs 
At midnight the divided days. 
The Phantom beckoned and turned away, 
I had no power to speak or stay :— 
We passed the dusky corridor, 
Her sandal gems illumed the floor, 
And with a ruddy, phosphor light, 
The frozen goblet lit the night. 
Once, twice, thrice, 
That goblet wrought to a rare device 
She held to fevered lips of mine, 
But mocked them with its frozen wine, 
Till they were numb on the dusky ice. 


She led me through enchanted woods, 
Through deep and haunted solitudes, 
By threatening cataracts, and the edges 
Of high and dizzy mountain ledges, 
And over bleak and perilous ridges, 

To frail and air-suspended bridges, 
Where, in the muffled dark beneath, 
Invisible rivers talked of death, 
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Until, for very sympathy 

With the unfathomed mystery, 

I cried, “ Here I resign my breath, 

Here let me taste the cup of Death!” 
Once, twice, thrice, 

That goblet wrought to a rare device 

She held again to lips of mine, 

But mocked them with its frozen wine, 

Till they were numb of the dusky ice. 


And then a voice within me said, 

“ Wouldst thou journey to the dead ?— 

Shed this mantle, and pass for ever 

Into the black, eternal river ?— 

For very sympathy, depart 

From the tumult of this heart? 

Knowst thou not that mightier river, 

Rolling on in darkness ever, 

Ever sweeping, coiling, boiling, 

Howling, fretting, wailing, toiling, 

Where every wave that breaks on shore 

Is a human heart that can bear no more?” 
Once, twice, thrice. 

That goblet wrought to a rare device 

She held to fevered lips of mine, 

But mocked them with the frozen wine, 

Till they were numb on the dusky ice. 


And then in sorrow and shame I cried, 
“Oh, take me to that river’s side, 

And I will shun the languid shore, 
And plunge me into the dark uproar, 
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And drink of the waters till they impart 

A generous sense, and a human heart.” 

And all at once, around me rose 

A mingled mutiny of woes, 

And my soul discerned these sounds to be 

The wail of a wide humanity ; 

Till my bosom heaved responsive sighs, 

And tremulous tears were in my eyes. 
Once, twice, thrice, 

That goblet wrought to a rare device 

She held to fevered lips of mine, 

And at their instant touch, the wine 

Flowed freely from the dusky ice. 


I drank new life, I could not stop, 

But drained it to its latest drop, 

Till the Phantom with the goblet rare 

Dissolved into the shadowy air— 

Dissolved into the outer gloom, 

And once more I was in my room; 

Yet oft before my waking eyes 

The figures of that goblet rise— 

The angels and the fiends at strife, 

And Youth ’twixt warring Death and Life— 

The domes—the gnomes—mysterious things! 

And Love descending on luminous wings. 
Once, twice, thrice, 

That goblet wrought to a rare device 

Fair Memory holds to lips of .aine, 

And bathes them with the sacred wine, 

The tribute of that dusky ice. 


THE CITY ROSE TO THE WILD ROSE. 


BY SARAH ROBERTS. 


TuE wild bee brought your message, 
Just at the peep of day, 
Tapping, buzzing at my window, 
Then gaily flew away. 
I thank you, fair young sister, 
But ’twould break my heart to roam, 
So many, many love me, 
In my dusty city home. 


You tell of fresh green meadows, 
Of upland, hill, and glade, 
Of the many merry sisters, 
And the still and pleasant shade; 
Of fragrant flowers around you, 
Of a laughing, noisy brook, 
Tripping gaily at your feet all day, 
Reflecting every look. 


You say we'll have sweet music 
With the early morning light, 
That the nightingale will cheer us, 

Through all the summer night; 
That the humming-bird and bee 
Shall do my bidding every day, 
Bring all the city news to me 
From friends so far away. 


You say I must be lonely, 
That you tremble for my health, 

That the fresh and fragrant breezea 
Are worth the city’s wealth; 

But could you see the fair young girl 
That ministers to me, 

You’d say how happy was my lot, 
Cherished so tenderly. 





There are but few to love her, 
And why? alas, she’s poor! 

And toiling, toiling all the day, 
She loveth me the more. 

She smiles to see my beauty, 
She’ll weep when I am dead; 

Wild sister, who will weep for you 
When winter bows your head? 


She opes the window early, 
To give me air and sun, 
Then sitteth sadly at my side 
To toil till day is done; 
And when she rests her weary hands, 
And drops a tear on me, 
My sweetest fragrance I impart 
And cheer her gratefully. 


The children, poor and wretched, 
Smile as they gaze on me, 

And often stop in passing 
And praise me timidly ; 

So I cannot leave my noisy home, 
Though brighter are your hours; 

I have the love of many hearts, 
You’ve but the love of flowers. 


My gentle mistress seemeth ill, 
I sometimes think she’ll die ; 

Then send the robin and the thrush, 
To bear me where she’!] lie; 

And come to me, sweet sister, 
Where sombre willows wave, 

And side by side, we’ll weep and watch 
Over her early grave. 








A NIGHT WITH THE LATER FRENCH LYRIC POETS. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE, ESQ. 


LATE CONTRIBUTOR TO THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, ETC., ETC. 


Ir is a fact that it is with the inferior por- 
tions of French literature we are most exten- 
sively acquainted in a popular way. Every- 
body has read the high-flavoured novels and 
stories of Sue, Dumas, Dudevant, De Kock, 
and the rest of that school—very clever and 
very talented—but dashed and blended with 
the melodramatic and the extravagant to an 
unwholesome degree. Suiting the tastes of the 
many, the publication of their works is a good 
speculation, and hence the facility with which 
English-speaking people are introduced to 
them. For these reasons of trade, acting in a 
circle, the better literature of our sister repub- 
lic is comparatively unappreciated. And it 
may naturally be a received impression, there- 
fore, that the literature of modern France is 
an affair of sentiment and passion, chiefly— 
champagne and gunpowder—in keeping with 
the social and political character the people 
there have earned, for all sorts of exciting and 
terrible things. However true this idea may 
be to the nature of the ‘‘ literary lower empire” 
we have spoken of, it is a mistaken one, as 
regards modern French literature. In the 
departments of History, Poetry, Ethics, and 
Science they exhibit qualities and tendencies 
as excellent as those of any other literature— 
ancient or modern. Perhaps of these denomi- 
nations French Poetry is that which is least 
appreciated by foreigners. The robust and 
massive elements of prose are more easily 
transfused than the subtile and unaccommoda- 
ting spirit of poesy—racy on its own soil, and 
evaporating, in a more or less degree, in a 
Strange atmosphere. And this is the case 
when verse is even well translated. An inti- 
macy with a language—not a mere knowledge 
of it—is necessary to comprehend it; and then 
there are the equivalent parallel thought, tone 
and word to be premised. Nevertheless, though 
these are good reasons why foreign poetry 
cannot necessarily be so favourably or gene- 
rally appreciated as prose, they are not 
always conclusive against the wish to appro- 
priate what is another’s, which would seem to 
be an instinct, and to animate human nature, 
from Queens, Kings, and Presidents, down to 
ranslators and others, whom we scruple to 
hame along with such respectable people. But 
‘tis difficult for a man to keep the knowledge 


ofa good thing to himself; and there’s a gos- 
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siping amiability in sharing it, which may be 
fairly set down to his account. 


Who can behold the ripened rose nor seek 
To wear it ?— 


though it may afterwards wither in his han- 
dling. 

In the following we would merely presume 
to indicate some of the more sparkling foun- 
tains of French literature—directing to them 
the attention of our young and intellectual 
readers, that they may ‘‘ better the instruction,” 
and in the way of reading and study, enjoy 
what a certain old king—we forget his name— 
offered a reward for,—a new pleasure. 

Glancing along the array of French poetry, 
the eye is first attracted by the picturesque 
muse of Victor Hugo—Baron Victor Hugo. 





The Gothic ambition of this poet was highly 
gratified—crowned, in fact, a couple of years 
ago. He was made a Baron by Guizot, and 
bore his blushing honours thick upon him— 


But when he thought, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness was a ripening— 


there came that frost—that chilling frost—the 
unmannerly outbreak of 1848, which brought 
his nobility to the level of August 4th, 1789,— 
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‘the Saint Bartholemew of the privileged 
orders,” as Burke called it. So, he has been 
forced (Hugo, not Burke) to put his patent in 
his pocket for awhile—like Mozart, who on his 
way through the piebald principalities of 
Germany used, after his father’s prudent 
advice, to hang out his Pope’s Cross in some 
places, and put it up in others. However, 
things have already taken a turn in France— 
in Paris, at least—and Victor Hugo may 
shortly exhibit his patent at his button-hole if 
he likes—that is, if he may not actually do so 
as affairs stand in that republic of a year. 
Matters there are getting on 2 reculons, and 
some more restorations would seem to be in 
the wind. Victor Hugo is prouder of his title, we 
believe, than of the authorship of Nétre Dame. 
In this he resembles Lord Byron, (who con- 
sidered an old English Baron the first of digni- 
ties—even when no longer a schoolboy)—and, 
must we add, Sir Walter Scott? Yes; for with 
that healthful Cervantic mind of his—so like 
Chaucer’s in many of its features—Scott would 
rather be rated as descendant or kinsman of 
the cattle-stealing chief of Harden, than the 
man who drew Jeannie Deans, and the Jewess, 
Balfour of Burley, and the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine. And we may remark how much Scott re- 
sembles Shakespeare, in one particular—if not 
in others. Both were thinking more of build- 
ing houses for themselves and their families, 
than of that edifice of immortality which the 
world has inherited in their names. Shake- 
speare, in one of his Sonnets written after he 
had made money as a stage-manager, com- 
plains of the degradation and loss of respecta- 
bility he endured by writing and acting plays! 
How unlike Milton in this respect, who put 
himself under a solemn course of intellectual 
training, before he strode prepense upon the 
epic stage, and challenged a renown that the 
world should not willingly let die! Congreve, 
who also made his literature a subordinate 
consideration, was rebuked by Voltaire for his 
affectation, while it was probably no affecta- 
tion, but a truth of character now countenanced 
by loftier examples. Perhaps there is some- 
thing after all in that preference for high 
station, and that looking back to feudal times 
and pretensions, if philosophy would but hunt 
it out. It may be these great intellects have 
not exhibited such tendencies for nothing. 
But, as we were saying, Victor Hugo is proud 
of his countship ; it suits his name, which has 
something Merovingian in it. He has long 
been at the head of what the French have 
called, by a rather loose kind of nomenclature, 
the romantic school of poetry, contradistin- 
guished from the classical. His genius, cer- 
tainly, like that of Scott, exhibits a strong 
leaning to the chivalrous period of society, and 





is at home among the courts, castles, cathedrals, 
and tournaments—the goblins, wizards, herald- 
ries, and pageantries of the medisval times. It 
loves the prestige of feudal nobility, and hears 
ancestral voices in old historic localities. It 
strikes us there is more in a name than Shake- 
speare thinks. A rose called dandelion will 
not smell as sweet as by its own name. We 
have a fancy that a name has an influence on 
character. Three names (we might easily get 
more) occur to usin seeming proof of this. We 
wonder if Scott, Hugo, and Thierry would have 
distinguished themselves, each in his manner 
and matter, if their chivalrous and medieval 
names did not prompt their pride and direct 
the current of their studies. Now, there is 
Dickens ;—his name is plebeian. No ancestor of 
his name ever rode on a freebooter’s foray from 
a lordly keep, or kept the lists against a Chas- 
telherault, or coming from a monastery, suc- 
ceeded Chilperic ; and see the character of the 
man’s mind: despising the pomp and circum- 
stance of old or modern times, and forming his 
beautiful creations on little parish paupers, 
Cheerybles and Tom Pinches—asif he had said 
with Tennyson, of whose verse he is an ardent 
admirer, — 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


We will pursue this digression no longer, but 
there may be something more than fancy in it. 
Coming to Victor Hugo:—he is one of the 


first of French lyric poets, not the first. His 
fame will rest less upon his Nétre Dame, a 
work truer to its Gothic details and the dis- 
tinctives of a historic period than to human 
nature and probability (in this far inferior to 
Sir Walter Scott), less upon his dramas, which 
are more remarkable for a certain pomp of 
style and imagery, and an exaggeration of 
character, than for the sweet touches of hu- 
manity which make Shakespeare akin to the 
whole world—than upon his lyrics. Though 
he does not think so himself, probably; for, 
with a wonderful self-delusion, he fancies he 
could be to Shakespeare what Napoleon was to 
Charlemagne. But his lyric poetry gives him 
celebrity enough. In this he seems to rul 
through all modes of the lyre, and be master 
of them. In 1822, being twenty years old, he 
published his Odes and Ballads. In his (des 
he showed himself a legitimist—the poet of 
royalty and the denouncer of Napoleon. That 
did not hinder him, however, from worshipping 
the memory of the buried Emperor afterwards, 
and in a very little time, too! His father was 
a General of the Empire. But his mother wa 
a royalist, and her sentiments early impressed 
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the mind of the young poet, giving one more 
instance of the truth of Napoleon’s saying, that 
the mother greatly influences the character of 
the child. The Ballads contain some sweet 
pieces, breathing the simple spirit of the earlier 
times of knighthood and the troubadours—such 
as Ecoute-moi Madelaine, and La Fiancée du Tim- 
balier. The lastisas follows. There has been 
a good deal said about translation—from 
Horace down; we think a man has tue best 
chance of doing his victim justice who gives 
him as literally as possible. Horace advises a 
free translation; that is very good when your 
translator is equal to the original—a Shelley, 
a Coleridge, or a Hunt. But we have been 
much struck with a certain opinion of Chaucer’s 


—to wit:— 


«“ Whoso shall tellen a tale after a man, 
He muste reherse as nigh as ever he can, 
Everich word, if it be in his charge, 
All speke he never so rudely and so large ;” 


and so in the matters following, we have ob- 
served this fine-hearted old troubadour’s advice, | 


as much as possible. 


THE CYMBALIER’S BRIDE, 


Monseigneur, le Duc de Bretagne, ete. 


My lord, the Duke of bold Bretagne, 
Was to the battle boune afar ; 

From Nantz’ good city to Mortagne, 

He sent by mountain and the plain 
His arriére-ban of war! 


Barons were there whose blazons bold 
Deck many a moated castle wall ; 

And famous knights in war grown old, 

And squires and men-at-arms enrolled— 
My true-love with them all. 


To Aquitaine he went away, 

One of the cymbaliers; but he 
Looked quite a captain—one would say— 
With such an air, in doublet gay, 

All golden-seamed to see. 


Since then, distracted by m v fear, 

I’ve ceaseless prayed our kind St. Bride, 
To send his guardian-angel here 
To watch that wandering cymbalier— 

For ever by his side. 


I’ve bid our Abbot pray a prayer 
For all our valiant soldiers gone, 

And to repay his holy care 

Ive burned three waxen tapers fair 
St. Gildas’ shrine upon. 


Otfr Lady of Loretto, too, 

I’ve promised her, right sore distressed, 
To wear, this dreary absence through, 
Under my ’kerchief, hid from view, 

The scallop on my breast. 


No token came to soothe my wo, 
No absent lover’s gentle gage ; 
To bear Love’s message to and fro, 

The vassal has no squire to go, 
The peasant maid no page. 
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To-day he will return, I trow, 
Back by his noble master’s side, 
He is no vulgar lover now ; 
T lift my long-dejected brow; 
My love it is my pride. 


The Duke returns and brings, elate, 
His torn and honoured banner hefe : 

Maidens, come stand beneath the gate, 

To see his Highness pass in state— 
And my bold cymbalier. 


Come, see his charger harnessed gay 
For this day’s noble pageant, bound 

Beneath his rider with a neigh, 

And toss his proud head all the way, 
With purple feathers crowned. 


Maidens, you dress too slowly, come 
To see my soldier-love advance ; 
His cymbals will strike gaily home, 
And mingled with the rolling drum, 

Make every bosom dance. 


Come, see him, too, so proudly wear 
The mantle by my fingers drest; 

My true-love, he will look so fair, 

And like a chief with lofty air, 
Bear his steel cap and crest. 


A gipsy woman yesterday 

Behind a pillar called me near, 
And said—may Heaven her weird gainsay !— 
There should be missed from the array 

A certain cymbalier! 


Truce to sad thoughts!—come, come along! 
I hear the war-drum close at hand; 

Look at the women in a throng, 

And fiowers and floating flags among 
Purple pavilions grand! 


Now two and two the host comes by; 
And first the pikemen, stout and slow; 
Next, under pennons flaunting high, 
Barons in cloaks of silken soy 
And caps of velvet go. 


Then priests in chasubles; then prance 
The heralds on their steeds of white, 

While on their tabards they advance 

Their master’s proper cognizance 
Emblazoned there aright. 


Next rides the Templars’ dreaded van, 
In Persian armour of the East; 
Beneath the pike and partisan, 
The trusty bowmen of Lausanne, 
In buff and steel go drest. 


The Duke! the Duke! his banner borne 
Floats o’er his noble cavaliers; 

The captive standards battle-torn 

Come next and seem to droop forlorn,— 
Sisters, the Cymbaliers! 


She suid: her eager glance was thrown 
O’er all the train in trembling haste ; 

Then in the careless crowd, alone, 

Senseless she sank, with dying moan, 
The Cymbaliers had passed! 


In his Orientales, Victor Hugo exhibits most 
of that glowing imagery and graceful pomp of 
versification which particularly distinguish his 
writings. 


He says he got the inspiration of 
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them one evening while looking at a beautiful 
sunset. 
should have originated Occidentales. Passing | 
this by, we believe that his youth, spent in| 
Spain and familiar with the architectural rem- | 
nants, literary notices and traditions of the 
Moorish occupation, left on his mind impres- | 
sions which afterwards revealed themselves. | 
The Orientales, in fact, only refer to European 
scenes and characters—in Spain and part of 


Turkey. When we consider that they were | 
published before he was twenty-five years old, | 
we must hold a high opinion of Victor Hugo’s | 


poetical genius. The sentiment of these lyrics 


is generally true to the scene and character of | 


their subjects, and there is a warm glow of 
mingled romance and orientalism in them, which 
took the public after the manner of Byron’s and 
Scott’s splendid poetic fragments and narra- 
tives, in English-speaking land. But with a 


But if he was looking at a sunset, he | 





difference. The latter possess an irregular 
power—a fluent energy contrasting with the | 
sentimental polish and point of the French | 
lyrics. It is curious that, under a general | 
view, this poetry of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment should exhibit itself in narrative and 
movement, while the lively, subtle Gauls should 
diffuse themselves in the psychological and 
moral affections :—one would have inferred the 
very contrary. At all events, Victor Hugo has 
set forth the sentiment of his Orientales, in a 
very graceful and attractive manner—‘‘ painted 
and chiselled” as he says himself—making | 
them very difficult of rendering. There 
truth and simplicity in the following :— 





18 


ADIEU OF THE ARAB HOSTESS. 
Puisque rien ne t’arréte en cet heureux pays, etc. 


Since nought in our fair clime can woo thy stay— 
Nor the ripe yellow maize, nor palmy shades, 
Nor plenty, nor repose, nor to survey 
The loving bosoms of our gentle maids 
Beat at thy voice, at evening, as they go 
In dancing swarm about the brown plateau— 


Adieu, white man! my hands have girt for thee, 
Lest he should cast thee on the stony track, 

My fire-eyed desert courser, proud to see, 
Pawing the ground impatient, while his back 

Shines in its glossy symmetry, and seems 

A dark rock polished in the rush of streams. 


Still thou wilt roam :—why art thou not of those 
Who calmly rest, to travel never won, 
Beneath a roof of tiles or emerald boughs? 
Who list recitals, dreamy, making none, 
And from their doors, at evening, gazing far, 
Long to float upward to the vesper star. 


Perhaps, if it had pleased thy wandering thoughts, 
One maid, young man, had called her portion blest, 
To kneel and serve thee in our open huts, 
And chanting a soft song to soothe thy rest, 
Weave a light fan of greenest leaves to keep 
The wayward insects from thy cherished sleep. 
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But thou wilt go, lone journeying night and day, 
With ever watchful glance; thy horse’s hoof 
Striking the sparkles from the rocky way, 
While on thy lance, extended high aloof, 
The demons of the night will blindly hit 
Their ghastly wings and rend them as they flit. 


If thou return, come o’er yon far dark hill, 
That seems a camel’s back, and turn once more 
To find my faithful hut ;—remember still 
Its round roof like a bee-hive, and the door, 
Its only door, still opened to the sky, 
Whence from afar the early swallows fly. 


But shouldst thou not—ah! sometimes think upon 
Our desert maids, our soft-voiced sisters gay 
Who dance on the plateau at set of sun; 
O, young white man, upon thy rapid way, 
Fair passage-bird, remember, more than one 
May hold thy memory dear, when thou art gone. 


Adieu! thy path lies straight; avoid the sun 
That gilds the brown, but burns the white man’s 
brow, 
And our wide wastes impassable, and shun 
The old and withered beldame, bending low; 
And those that with their white mysterious wands 
In the dim eve make circles on the sands. 


Coming back to the Morisco ground of Spain, 
Victor Hugo finds himself at home in a Gothic 
ballad. 


A MOORISH ROMANCE. 
Don Rodrigue est a la chasse, etc. 


Rodrigo to the chase is gone, 
But sword or corslet bears he none; 
The summer’s day to noon has rolled, 
And now, beneath the greenwood tree, 
On shady sward reposes he— 
Reposes Don Rodrigo bold. 


His heart with hate is burning sore; 
He thinks upon the bastard Moor— 
Mudarra hight, his brother’s son— 
Whose brethren seven, of kindred blood, 
By him had died in deadly feud, 
And Lara’s line had left but one. 


Him to encounter, hand to hand, 

He would have traversed Spanish land, 
From Figuer to Setuval, 

And one of them should surely die ;— 

At that same instant, riding by, 
Appeared a stalwart horseman tall. 


“ Christian or Moor, whate’er thou be, 
Sir Knight, beneath the greenwood tree, 
God keep thee in his hand alway”— 

** Now Christ his grace and benison 
Be thine, Sir Knight, that wendest on— 


That wendest on the public way”— e 


‘Christian or Moor, whate’er thou be, 
Sir Knight, beneath the greenwood tree, 
Upon the shady sward at rest, 
Thy name and cognizance declare; 
That I may know if thou dost bear 
A true knight’s or a felon’s crest” — 


“ Tf it imports thee to be told, 
Know, I am Don Rodrigo bold, 
Rodrigo of De Lara’s race ; 
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My sister Dona Sancha is, 
At least the priest asserted this, 
When that I got baptismal grace. 


“J rest beneath the greenwood tree, 

For I have travelled long to see 
Bastard Mudarra near and far— 

Son of the Spanish renegade— 

Him who commands a ship to aid 
The Moorish king, Aliatar. 


“Certes, unless he shuns my wrath, 
I soon should cross the caitiff’s path ; 
He carries with him everywhere, 
The dagger of my house, and on 
The pommel shines an agate stone, 
While sheathless hangs the blade and bare. 


“Yes, by my Christian soul and faith, 
No other hand shall to the death 
His miscreant body doom but mine; 
This is the dearest hope I hold” — 
“They call thee Don Rodrigo bold— 
Rodrigo of De Lara’s line? 


“Then listen, lord!—The youth who now 

Speaks, names thee, gazes on thy brow, 
He is Mudarra and thy fate! 

The judge and the avenger see! 

Now to what refuge canst thou flee ?” 
Rodrigo said: “thou comest late!” 


“T, son of the bold renegade 

Who doth command a ship to aid 
The royal Moorish potentate— 

I, and my dagger, and my wrong— 

We three are here, we three are strong !”— 
Rodrigo said: “thou comest late!” 


“For thee, Rodrigo, far too soon, 
Unless thou deem thy life a boon 
Of which thou’rt weary—Dost thou quake? 
Thy face is white ; wretch, yield to me 
Thy life, so may thy spirit be 
Thy angel’s in the burning lake! 


“Now, with my true Toledo blade, 
And the good help of God to aid— 
Look on my eyes—they burn and start!— 
Thy master and thy lord I stand, 
And I will tear with red right hand, 
Thy life from out thy beating heart! 


“Yes, Dona Sancha’s nephew here 

Shall in thy ruddy heart’s blood dear 
Slake all this long-devouring thirst. 

My uncle, die! no more for thee 

Days, hours, or fleeting moments be!”— 
‘** Nephew, Mudarra, hear me first! 


“Wait thee a moment, till I stand 
With my good falchion in my hand!” 
“Delay, good uncle, shall be none 
Than that from thee my brothers found; 
Follow them down into the ground 
Where thou didst send them first, begone! 


“If to this moment, everywhere, 
I’ve worn my thirsty dagger bare, 
‘Tis that I thought, and hugged the thought. 
That, to avenge the renegade, 
Thus, should my agate-hilted blade 
Find its red scabbard in thy throat!” 


It should have found it four or five stanzas 
back;—though the harangue is bloody and 





bitter enough; and anything in the way of 
prolixity has had excellent epic precedent in 
Homer. 

Victor Hugo’s sentiment is very often injured 
by very great extravagancies and exaggera- 
tions. He has a genius for gorgeous enumera- 
tions and graphic details. He gets a heap of 
grand and luxuriant images, and he ‘ glides 
o’er them like a golden fish.” He exhibits all 
the French taste for dramatic effect, and his 
movement sometimes, compared with Byron’s— 
for instance—or Cowper’s, is that stage car- 
riage of which Mrs. Crummles’s gait, walking 
up the aisle, in Nicholas Nickleby, is the cari- 
cature—a pausing, pronounced advance on a 
measured stride. Every stanza has its pointed 
rounding—and this, to an American taste, may, 
in some instances, be thought amusing enough. 
In his Greek Child—a boy lying amidst the 
ruins of Scio, which the Turks had desolated, 
is addressed, and asked what he looks for or 
mourns for; and all the beautiful and poetical 
attractives of childhood are poured interroga- 
tively out, till they are completely exhausted, 
and then the child—‘‘the child of the blue 
eyes’”’—a high-stomached young rogue!—cries 
out—no, none of these— 


Je veux de la poudre et des balles. 


‘‘T want powder and ball!” In another lyric, 
a dervish witnesses the grief of a Pacha, and 
in nine stanzas sums up the probable, pictu- 
resque causes of his awful and ominous look, 
and you think it must be one of the finest and 
weightest of them, till you come to end, and 
find it is only 


Son tigre de Nubie est mort ! 


His Nubian tiger is dead! In another, called 
Mazeppa, the poet desires to say that a fated 
bard is like the Ukraine chief, carried in pain- 
ful transit amidst perils and discomforts, till 
he sinks and then becomes a king—posthu- 
mously—as it were :— 


Il court, il vole, il tombe 
Et se releve roi! 


This the poet says, in twenty-three stanzas— 
about one hundred and forty lines. He does 
not leave out a bound of the animal—a rood 
of the long way, or a pang of the victim— 
making all up into stanzas with a good point 
—a palpable hit, at the end of each. Byron 
would have put the matter into three rapid 
lines and a hemistich—Cowper or Moore into 
a couplet. These exaggerations, so incom- 
patible with an Anglo-Saxon taste, could be 
easily multiplied. We are apt to smile at 
them ; but our dramatic and sentimental neigh- 
bours of the other republic are vividly touched 
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with them. Perhaps they laugh in turn, and 
deservedly, at some of our own literary com- 
placencies. These things are, however, but 
the weeds—as we think them—of a rich soil, 
the exuberances of a glowing mind leaping, in 
its error, over climax into anti-climax—making 
that step which, Tom Paine says, divides, at 
times, the sublime and the ridiculous. Victor 
Hugo has a crowd of countervailing beauties. 
The following Orientale is picturesque and 
natural. An Arab is made to remember the 
French Sultan (Bonaparte) who sent the 
echoes of his name from the Pyramids and 
Tabor all through the East :— 


BOUNABERDI. 


Souvent Bounaberdi, Sultan des Francs d’Europe, etc. 


Lo, Bounaberdi, the Frank Sultan, oft, 

Wrapt in the Simoom for a mantle, stands 
A giant, on a giant mount aloft, 

Whence, looking o’er the ocean and the sands, 
The world’s two parts are in his sight, at once, 
Stretched far below him in profound expanse. 


Thus, on the summit stands he, lone and high: 
The Desert on his right bows down and plays 

Its clouds of dust to charm his wandering eye; 
The Ocean knows its guest of other days, 

And, on the left sends up a rolling sound, 

As bays about its lord a joyous hound. 


And the old chieftain, as by turns he sees 
The desert cloud, and hears the ocean tossed, 
Dreams as a lover dreams, and shapes from these 
A host, a numberless and viewless host, 
Marching before his shadow—going by 
Beneath the horizon’s edge, eternally. 


0, Bounaberdi, when to yonder height 

Thou comest to dream, look closely down and see, 
Upon the howling sands, my tent of white; 

I am a Bedouin Arab, poor and free; 
My horse, when I shout Al/ah! flies and rolls 
Under his eyelids fine, two living coals! 


The poem called Vaw is considered one of 
the most graceful of the Orientales. Here is 
the wrong side of the tapestry :— 


WISH. 


Si j’etais la feuille que roule, etc. 


Were I a leaf, swept to and fro 
In the light wind’s uncertain sigh, 
And borne along the river’s flow, 
Marked by the dreamer’s vacant eye— 


I would all freshly flee away 

From my green branch without regret, 
In the keen breath of opening day, 

In the soft sunset rivulet; 


Beyond the river’s stormy sweep, 
Beyond the forest vast and gray, 

Beyond the gorge so dim and deep, 
My flight should be, away, away. 
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Beyond the she-wolf’s grim retreat, 
Beyond the ring-dove’s forest haunt, 

Beyond the plain where pilgrims meet 
Three graceful palm-trees by a fount ; 


Beyond the rocks whence rudely go 

The storms that waste the standing corn, 
Beyond the lake where, bending low, 

The lonely bushes seem to mourn; 


Beyond the sands where sternly goes, 
With ataghan, the chieftain Moor, 

And wrinkled forehead swarth, that shows 
Like Ocean’s in a stormy hour: 


O’er Arta’s mirror-pond, afar, 
Swift as the feathered arrow strays, 
And o’er the mount whose summits bar 
Corinth’s and Mykos’ mutual gaze— 


As by a charm attracted down, 
I'd pause, in morning’s early rays, 
O’er Mykos, the right-angled town, 
With its fair gleaming cupolas ; 


And to the priest’s fair daughter gay, 
The dark-eyed maid, I would be driven, 
Who at her window sings all day, 
And sports before her door at even ; 


There, fugitive light leaf, would I, 

My wanderings done, my wishes crowned, 
Alight upon her brow and lie 

Mid the fair ringlets clustering round ; 


There, tho’ but for an instant’s flight, 
Should I far proudlier sit, I trow, 

Than all the plumage waving white 
That sweeps the Sultan’s starry brow. 


Five years after his Orientales, Victor Hugo 


published his Fewilles d’Automne. These are 
of a graver and more subdued tone—treating 
chiefly of domestic feelings, affections, and 
remembrances. Some of the best and worthiest 
sentiments of the poet will be found in this 
collection. There is a household and pathetic 
interest in the two following lyrics, which 
induces us to offer them in American, in pre- 
ference to others of more profound philosophy 
and higher pretensions. 


INFANCY. 


When baby comes, the family circle cries 
With great applause: its little sparkling eyes 
Brighten all bosoms in that happy place, 
And saddest brows, and guiltiest, it may be, 

Unwrinkle on a sudden, but to see 
That innocent glad face. 


Yes, whether June has greened the sward, or whether 
November draws our touching chairs together 
Round a great household fire in quiet talk, 
When the child comes, we feel a general cheer— 
With calls and laughter, and the mother’s fear, 
Seeing him try to walk. 


Sometimes we speak, while stirring up the fire, 
Of native land, of heaven, the poet’s lyre, 
Or of a soul that soars in holy trance; 
Enter the infant !—Heaven and native land 
And sacred bards are gone—the converse bland 
Ends in a smile at once! 
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At night, when man sleeps and his spirit dreams, 
When among reeds is heard the flow of streams, 
Most like a weeping voice with stifled words ; 
If like a beacon-blaze the dawn streams out, 

Up from the plain a tumult runs about 
Of early bells and birds. 


You are the dawning, infant! and my mind 
The plain, exhaling to the fragrant wind 
Odours of flowers whose sweetness comes from you— 
A forest, too, whose shadows, softly wild, 
Are filled for you alone with murmurs mild, 
And rays of golden hue. 


For your fine eyes are full of infinite sweetness, 
For your small hands, in their soft, round completeness, 
As yet have done no wrong; your footsteps white 
With our vile pathways have not yet been soiled ;— 
The fair-haired, sacred head—the angel child— 
With halo golden bright! 


It looks so fair, the infant with its smile, 
Its soft sweet trust, its voice that knows no guile, 
And would say all the grief it soon dismisses ; 
Letting its pleased and wondering glances roll— 
Offering to life, on all sides, its young soul, 
And its young mouth to kisses. 


And, gracious Lord, to all whom I hold dear, 
My brothers, friends, relations, far or near, 
And even unto my foes, this grace be granted ;— 
Ne’er to see summer without flowers, nor see 
The cage or hive without a bird or bee— 
Home by no children haunted! 


The next treats of a more melancholy house- 
hold, and its sentiments are extremely natural 
and touching. 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


Grandmamma, wake, if you are sleeping there! 
Your mouth moves always in your sleep, and thus 
We scarce can tell your slumber from your prayer; 
But now you have our stone Madonna’s air, 
Your lips don’t stir—your breath don’t come to us. 
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Your head bends lower than it used to be; 

Won’t you caress us?—Ah! what have we done?— 
The lamp goes out, the fire is smouldering, see! 
Oh, if you do not speak, the fire and we, 

We and the lamp will all be dead and gone! 


Near the dark lamp we’ll both be dead, and then 
What will you do when you awake distressed, 
And find us deaf, in turn, while you complain ? 
Praying your saint to make us live again— 
You must embrace us long upon your breast. 


We'll chafe your hands in ours; sing us the lay 

Of the poor troubadour—how the knight of fame 
Would win, by favour of the friendly fay, 
Trophies as nosegays for his lady gay, 

And how his war-cry was a loving name. 


Tell us what sign the phantoms ever fled, 

What hermit saw Sathanas in the air, 
What rubies glitter on the gnome-king’s head, 
And if the demon holds in greater dread 

Good Turpin’s psalms or Roland’s falchion bare! 


Or show us, in your Bible, pictures fine— 

Gold skies, blue saints, and Maries dolorous; 
The child, the crib, the wise men, and the kine; 
And teach us with your finger, line by line, 

Those Latin words that speak to God of us. 


Mother, look up, the fire is going out, 
A wisp is dancing on the embers low, 

Spirits, perhaps, will come into our hut; 

OQ! stop your prayer,—why are your eyelids shut? 
You who would comfort us, why scare us now? 


How cold your arms are! you did lately say 
There was another world, and Heaven was nigh— 
The grave and Heaven!—that life soon flits away, 
And then death comes!—O mother, tell us, pray, 
Who is that death ;—why do you not reply? 


Thus mourned they long alone; at morning-tide, 

Their grandmother still slept ; the death-bell tolled ;— 
Through the half-open door, that eve, were spied 
Before a Book, the empty bed beside, 

Two little children, kneeling unconsoled. 
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Wiru spirit undismayed she kneels in prayer, 
With quivering lip she breathes to heaven her vow, 
Her hands are clasped, and her long, shining hair 
Waves in luxuriance round her polished brow; 
While day’s last lingering ray steals faintly by 
Revealing in its flight her calm, deep agony. 


With none to soothe her wo in that dark cell, 
Slowly has passed each sad and dreary hour; 
But o’er her spirit Earth can hold no spell, 
The world has lost for her its charméd power; 
And all her thoughts, imbued with light divine, 
Rise like sweet incense to a holier shrine. 


In chains she suffers for her country’s wrong, 
And ever fearless of her own dark doom, 

The burning thoughts that round her thickly throng 
Bear not a trace of cowardice or gloom; 

The matchless pride that lingers on her brow, 

Tells of the daring might her soul is gathering now. 





No mother with her gentle hand is near, 
To soothe her wo and soften her distress, 
And to pour forth for her a fervent prayer 
That the Eternal One his child will bless, 
To cheer her soul with words of holy faith, 
And stand untiréd, soothe and watch the dying breath. 


But as the eagle in its fearless flight, 
Pursues with tireless wing its viewless way; 
And gazes with a fixed, unwavering sight, 
Upon the bright and glorious source of day; 
So does her noble spirit undismayed 
Look upward to that God who ever gives it aid. 


’Tis well! for hark, the fearful hour has come, 
And deep and loud the death-bell tolleth now, 
Those tones so thrilling call her to her home, 
Death’s shadow falleth fast upon her brow; 
The crowd, the scaffold, one calm look on high, 
And the freed spirit soars beyond the dark blue sky. 
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THE SPRING-SONG OF A GLAD HEART. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


AnD why should I be grave and sad, 
And wear a mournful look, 
When nature teacheth joy to me, 
From out her flower-wrought book ? 
When she telleth me to sing aloud, 
And sings herself, to show 
How music ought, in sweet spring-time, 
From everything to flow. 


Hark! how the birds are carolling 
From the boughs of every tree; 

As if each drop of morning dew 
Was a fount of melody. 

Hark! how the bees are murmuring 
Over the garden bowers, 

Bearing upon their gauze-like wings 
Sweet gifts from all the flowers. 


Hark! how the ever-restless winds 
Are singing all about, 

Now whispering low like tales of love, 
Then bursting with a shout! 

Hark! how glad sounds float everywhere 
The stainless ether through— 

And tell me, when all nature sings, 
Why should not I sing too? 


Look on the blossoms of those trees, 
How the sunshine smileth bright; 

And how each blade of young, green grass, 
Seems laughing in the light; 

Look, how the newly-opened leaves 
Quiver, and gleam, and dance, 

As if they were in ecstasies, 
At the merry spring’s first glance. 


Look, how the swift breeze springs to meet 
The waves upon the bay, 
And how they toss their foam on high, 
As they wrestle in their play; 
Look how the white and fleecy clouds 
Sail smiling o’er the blue; 
And tell me, when all nature smiles, 
Why should not I smile too? 


The spirit of the blessed spring 
Bids me look up, and see 
How she spreadeth beauty everywhere, 
On wave, and lawn, and lea. 
And so I look,—obeying quick 
Her care-dispelling voice : 
And as I look, I dearly love, 
And as I love, rejoice. 





THE PERPLEXED STUDENT. 


A LESSON FOR BACHELOR BOOKWORMS. 


BY MRS. C. 


H. BUTLER. 


(Concluded from p. 216.) 


CHAPTER IIl. 


TEA was over ere Horace came down stairs, 
notwithstanding the repeated summons of the 
housekeeper—and to his credit be it said, his 
appearance was now much more becoming the 
society of such charming young ladies, than 
the negligent attire in which he paid his first 
devoirs. 

As he drew near the open door of the par- 
lour, a skilful hand swept over the keys of the 
piano, as if to test its tone and finish, and then, 
above the music of gay voices arose the en- 
livening air of a waltz, and by the time Horace 
entered the room, the whole bevy of fair girls 
were tripping it like so many fays to the lively 
music,—all, except the charming musician, 
Gabriella, who, with her head bent archly over 
one shoulder, while her fingers swiftly swept the 
keys, nodded gaily to the dancers as they flew 
past her in the giddy waltz. Round and round 
on twinkling feet they airily glide—forms all 


| lightness—arms entwining, and rosy lips parted 
| with smiles that would vanquish St. Anthony, 
—gently and lightly round and round they 
float. For a moment or two the delighted 
old uncle contents himself with humming the 
air, and beating time with hand and foot, then 
skimming into the circle, he throws his arm 
round little Meggie, and away they twirl with 
the rest—twirling, whirling, rising, sinking, 
round and round—and faster Gabriella touches 
the keys, and faster fly the merry waltzers. 
Now they take a wider circuit, and nearer— 
ever nearer to the spot where Horace stands 
entranced, they come circling on, their floating 
ringlets mingling with his breath, and bright 
eyes gazing roguishly into his, as round and 
round they circle past—while round and round 
in bewildering maze the brains of Horace are 
circling too! Are these beautiful forms real 
he sees before him? Do such fair beings indeed 
exist; and like the maidens of old who enticed 





the angels from their pure abode, are these 
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bewitching forms about to turn him from the 
cloud-land in which he had so long loitered? 
But the gay measure suddenly ceases,—and 
panting and laughing, each fair waltzer sank 
down. 

‘‘ Whe-w-w—you good for nothing little 
rogues, you have made my old head spin like 
a top—steady—steady—take care—there I am 
safe!”’ cried the old gentleman plunging down 
upon a corner of the sofa. ‘‘Ah! are you there, 
Mr. Diogenes?—why where’s your tub?” ad- 
dressing Horace. 

And as if for the first time aware of his 
presence, six pair of bewitching eyes turned 
full upon our hero. 

‘‘T have been a silent spectator of your en- 
joyment, fair cousins,” said Horace, bowing to 
the lovely circle. 

‘Indeed ; but not a participator, of course,” 
remarked Gabriella. 

‘“‘Why of course not,” added Kate; ‘our 
folly can only be annoying to our cousin.” 

‘‘You wrong me, Miss Mansfield,”’ said Ho- 
race; ‘‘l assure you that in the present instance 
I believe the spectator enjoyed even more than 
the performers.”’ 

‘‘ And you ’ll dance with me next time, Cou- 
sin Horace, won’t you?” cried little Meggie, 
the youngest of the six fair girls, not yet in 
her teens, tripping across the room, and catch- 
ing his hand. ‘*Come, Constance is going to 
play for us.”’ 

‘For shame, Meggie !”’ exclaimed Constance 
gravely, lifting her finger in reproval—‘ how 
can you thus annoy your cousin!” 

“Pray do excuse the child—she is very 
thoughtless—I beg you will not heed her foolish 
request. Fie, Meggie!” added Gabriella. 

‘‘ Never trouble yourselves, girls,” exclaimed 
Mr. Mansfield; «‘ not even the charmed fiddle I 
read about when a boy, were it in the hands of 
old Orpheus himself, could make our solemn 
scholar here cut a single caper !” 

Horace felt exceedingly annoyed. ‘‘Is there 
hot acharm more potent here, my dear father?” 
he said, smiling at little Meg. 

“Ah yes, you will dance—there, I knew you 
would. Constance—Kate—Cousin Horace will 
dance!” exultingly cried the little gipsy. 

Constance arose, and taking the little girl 
by the hand drew her away, saying, at the 
Same time, in a most grave and earnest manner, 
which her laughing eyes more than half belied, 

“Cousin Horace, as we are to be the guests 
of my dear uncle for some weeks, we trust you 
Will not out of any courtesy to us, neglect or 
forego those pleasures so much more congenial 
to you—we know the study, not the drawing- 
room, is the spot where you most love to be, and 
therefore to feel that our presence here compels 
you, through politeness merely, to forsake it, 
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would cause us all much chagrin—is it not so, 
girls ?” 

‘True, Constance—I am sure my visit instead 
of being a pleasure, will only be a vexation, if 
Cousin Horace sacrifices his own enjoyment!” 
said Kate. . ’ 

‘*And so will mine—indeed it will!’ cried 
another. 

‘*And mine,” added a third, ‘‘ and besides, 
our dear uncle is so kind, and has so many 
plans for our amusement, that I really don’t 
see any necessity for Cousin Horace to waste 
a single moment upon us!” 

‘¢ You see how it is—so banish all restraint, 
and let not another minute of your valuable 
time be thrown away,” said Constance in a 
grave and decided manner. 

‘‘And here,” cried Kate, demurely handing 
him a little silver candlestick, ‘“‘is a light 
—and now do, dear cousin, return to your 
books, and give yourself no trouble about us.” 

In vain Horace tried to speak—in vain he 
essayed to refute the charges they were heap- 
ing upon him—his tongue refused all utterance. 
He looked to his father for assistance—but just 
at that moment the old gentleman was engaged 
in a desperate battle with a horned-beetle, 
which with flying handkerchief he was chasing 
from corner to corner—and so poor Horace 
suffered himself to be bowed and courtesied out, 
by his kind considerate cousins ! 

Then—such a peal of joyous mirth as followed 
him up the study stairs! what could it mean? 
‘¢ Ah, doubtless,” he thought, ‘‘ they are laugh- 
ing at some droll sally of my father.” 

Poor Horace! 

Sleep was almost a stranger to his eyes that 
night—his pillow haunted by the strangest vi- 
sions. Was he bewitched? for the room seemed 
filled with light airy figures. 


“They stood beside his head, 
Smiling thoughts, with hair dispread! 
The moonshine seemed dishevelled.” 


Or, if he closed his eyes, he saw them still float- 
ing around him, and bright eyes like shooting 
stars were continually darting across his vision, 
while like the murmur of forest brooks were 
the gentle voices whispering in his ears. And 
when at length he slept, he dreamed of the glit- 
tering harem of the Veiled Prophet—of the 
bewitching Zelica, and of the still more fasci- 
nating indwellers upon Calypso’s enchanted 
isle. 


CHAPTER TV. 
A suNBEAM stole a kiss from the brow of 


Horace and awoke him, while at the same 
moment a chorus of merry voices came up from 
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beneath his window, reminding the half-be- 


wildered student that it was not all a dream— 


the visions of the night. 

Yes, there they were, the whole happy troop, 
in the most bewitching morning dresses, enjoy- 
ing to their bent this lovely summer morning 
in the country. Without a saddle, bonny Kate 
had sprung upon the back of his favourite pony, 
playfully patting his arched neck and coaxing 
him to a fleet gallop over the greensward—and 
now away, away they bound across the lawn, 
shaking down the glittering dew drops from the 
old elms, and the long beautiful hair of Kate 
floating in luxuriant abandon on the soft breezy 
air. Constance, the stately, dignified Con- 


stance, mounted on the brink of the horse- | 


trough, is clapping her hands at the gambols of 
some half-dozen little porkers in the pig-sty, 
and tossing green apples into the voracious 
mouth of Madame Mere. Gabriella, with her 
neat pink gingham carefully tucked up around 
her cunning little ankles, has seated herself 
upon the milking-stool, taking a lesson from 
the tall, laughing Irish girl, while at a little 
distance Bessie and Lucy surrounded by a 


noisy chattering brood of fowls, from the state- | 


ly turkey to the tiniest unfledged chicken, are 
scattering among them handfuls of the yellow 
grain, which they have just brought in their 
aprons from the corn-crib. A merry shout— 
and from a little thicket out springs merry 
Meggie, with a long fish-pole trailing after her, 
and in her hand a bunch of shining trout, while 
with a loud ‘‘halloo” the old gentleman him- 
self follows close behind her, crying out— 

** Ah, you mischievous monkey, will you spoil 
my best rod, and run away with my fish to 
boot !” 

‘* New times these, Mr. Horace!” said Mrs. 
Dimity, close at the elbow of the student, ere 
he was aware of her presence—for be it owned, 
his senses were all absorbed by the novel and 
beautiful scene from his window, where con- 
cealed by a half-closed blind, he had been look- 
ing out upon the cheerful abandon of his fair 
cousins. ‘‘ Dear me, it makes me think of my 
young days, Mr. Horace, just to see and hear 
them pretty creatures! I thought I’d just 
look in to see if you were fit to be seen, for 
breakfast is almost ready. Now, don’t go down 
in that old dressing-gown again. Hark—ha, ha, 
ha,—well I do declare, just hear them happy 
young things! Oh Mr. Horace, look out there, 
and study them beautiful works of God, and 
let your old books writ by men’s hands alone. 
Bless their hearts—well, well, I must go down, 
or that careless Bridget will send in the broiled 
chickens wrong side up. Now do pray put on 
your coat like a Christian, and brush your 
hair—so, there !”—and suiting the action to 
the word, by pushing her own gray locks on 
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| one side, the good lady hastily patted down 
stairs. 

When Horace entered the breakfast parlour, 
they were all assembled around the table, and 
all busily discussing their plans for the day’s 
amusement. 

A seat had been reserved for him between 
his father and Meggie, and with a cheer- 
ful smile, his hair brushed so, after Mrs. Di- 
mity’s model, Horace advanced to the breakfast 
table. His morning salutation was returned 
with the most bland politeness by each smiling 
girl, and the conversation his presence had but 
slightly interrupted, resumed. 

‘‘Uncle, I am of Kate’s mind,” said Constance. 
‘¢A sail on the lake this lovely morning will be 
perfectly enchanting. I will take my sketch- 
book, for I know there must be some charming 
scenes for the pencil.” 

‘*Do you propose a sail this morning ?” asked 
Horace. 

‘‘We have thought of it,” replied Constance, 
with a slight bend of her queenly head. 

‘Now is it a very romantic spot, uncle?” 
said Kate with an arch face; ‘‘is it a sweet 
place for lovers? Are there any melancholy 


| willows sweeping the translucent surface with 


| their graceful branches ?” 
| 


‘Plenty of them, you jade, and plenty of 
golden pickerel and fine speckled trout, which 
| is more to my fancy,” answered Mr. Mansfield. 

‘¢ And mine too,” cried Gabriella; ‘‘so while 
| Con’ draws from nature for the entertainment 
| of the imagination, I will draw those same fish 
'from the bosom of the lake for the better en- 
_tertainment of our appetites!” 
| At what hour do we go?” asked Bessie; 
| ‘‘for my part, I am impatient to be off!” 
| About nine, I think,” replied her uncle. 
‘We will row to the opposite shore, ramble 
_about awhile, lunch, and be back in time for 
dinner. Put up some gimcracks, Mrs. Dimity, 
for the girls, and something a little more sub- 
stantial for me.” 

‘‘Excuse me, father,” interrupted Horace, 
‘<if I suggest the afternoon as the best time for 
the sail; the shadows which then rest upon the 
lake and the woody slope beyond are most 
beautiful, and will present more attraction for 
my cousin’s pencil than the hour you propose.” 

‘‘ Why, the girls prefer the morning, you se, 
Horace, and it makes not a jot’s difference t 
me,” answered Mr. Mansfield. 

‘Nor to me certainly,” continued Horace; 
‘¢any hour you prefer, fair ladies.” 

‘¢O, of course, it can make no difference 
you!” said Gabriella twirling her spoon. 

‘<Not in the least,” chimed in Kate; “for 
you will most probably be wandering amid 
the Pyramids, or searching out the source of 
the Nile, or gliding down the yellow Tiber, 
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while we ‘float merrily, merrily, merrily float 
o’er the waters blue’ of this beautiful lake uncle 
tells of !” 

‘«‘ But, my dear cousin, I have no idea of such 
extensive wanderings as you propose for me,” 
replied Horace smiling, ‘‘ for I intend to devote 
the morning to your society.” 

«‘Qh, no—no—no!” chimed in every voice; 
‘indeed you must not think of it !” 

‘‘ Have you so soon forgotten our conversation 
of last evening ?” asked Constance reproach- 
fully. 

‘«‘T assure you it will indeed be a happiness, 
a relief, a—” 

‘‘No—not a word, not a word; now really we 
will all take the stage to-morrow morning and 
leave the Hall and our dear uncle, if you still 
insist upon regarding us in the light of stran- 
gers!” exclaimed Kate with the greatest ear- 
nestness. 

‘‘You mistake me entirely, I assure you—”’ 

‘‘ No—no—no, we will not hear of it!” 

Again Horace looked to his father for help 
in this perplexing dilemma, but the nose and 
chin of the old gentleman were buried in his 
coffee cup, his head thrown back, and his eyes 
most pertinaciously fixed upon the ceiling. 

Up sprang the lively girls. ‘‘Come, away 
for our bonnets, come!”’ cried Gabriella. 

‘Dear cousin Horace,” whispered little Meg- 
gie coming close to him, ‘‘ do go with us, now 
won't you? Do!” 

‘Meggie, Meggie!” said Kate putting her 
head in at the door, ‘‘ come this moment, and 
don’t be teasing in this manner; really you 
should have been left at home!” 

“Clever girls, Horace, and make themselves 
at home just asI want to have them,” exclaimed 
Mr. Mansfield. ‘‘ Now some silly conceited things 
would have taken airs upon themselves, and 
not been contented with an old fellow like me 
to beau them about, when such a nice young 
man as you were to be had; no—no—these 
girls understand themselves ; don’t you enjoy it, 
eh ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps, father, it will be more polite in me 
to make one of your party this morning !”’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense! don’t trouble yourself; you 
know what Constance told you.” 

‘“‘True, but that was fastidiousness. 
sure you would prefer my going.” 

“Not at all. I am convinced at last that 
Society is really irksome to you, and now, 
my dear boy, I am going to let you do as you 
Please. I have plagued your life out for half a 
dozen years, urging you to marriage and all 
that sort of thing, but henceforth, you are free 
to enjoy your silent friends up stairs to your 
heart’s content.” 

“Come, uncle, we are ready. Good-bye to you, 
cousin, and a pleasant time!” said Kate, with 
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a mischievous glance at Horace, who stood 
biting his lips with ill-concealed vexation. 

It was very ungrateful, doubtless, in Horace 
not to feel himself perfectly free and comforta- 
ble, when his cousins had taken so much pains 
to make him so; but somehow, he never found 
himself so ill at ease, and instead of going up 
into his study and sitting down to his books, 
as he undoubtedly should have done, he strolled 
forth into the garden, and from thence into the 
little grove beyond. But go where he would, 
he could not get rid of his tormenting thoughts ; 
or, if for a moment they turned into their - 
wonted channel, his eyes were sure to rest upon 
some dainty footprint in the moist gravel, and 
whew, they were off again in a tangent! 

Poor fellow! it was no place for him where 
such witching spells were cast on every side; 
and so he once more sought his study, where 
surely no such fantastic visions could gain an 
entrance. Ah, it was quite a relief to him to 
repose himself once more within its quiet limits ; 
and turning over the pages of Euclid, he en- 
deavoured to fix his attention once more upon 
his favourite pursuit. And to prove the prac- 
ticability of a course which may seem so im- 
practicable, his progress shall be faithfully re- 
ported. 

‘‘ How perfectly absurd it is for those girls 
to act as they do!” he exclaimed, rapidly 
whirling over the leaves. ‘‘ Ah here it is—let me 
see,—let AGKQ be two similar—there is some- 
thing uncommonly interesting about Gabriella— 
parallelopipeds, of which AB and—what superb 
eyes Kate has—and, and—let me see—KL are 
two homologous sides—the wife of Ceesar could 
not have been more haughty than the proud 
Constance—the ratio of—of—and what a queen- 
ly step—ratio of—where was 1?—AG, no—A— 
no—confound Euclid—away with it!” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ How far did you say it was to the Glen?” 
asked Gabriella, as they rose from the dinner 
table. 

‘‘Only three miles,’’ replied her uncle. “I 
will order out the old carriage, and we’ll be 
there just time enough for a pleasant stroll 
among the rocks and the babbling brooks, as 
Kate would say, and drive home round by the 
borders of the lake by moonlight—there will be 
romance for you!” 

‘Tt will be charming!” cried Kate; ‘ dear, 
what a nice uncle you are!” and clapping her 
two little hands upon his cheeks she gave the 
old gentleman a hearty kiss. 

‘‘Did you find a subject worthy of your 
pencil this morning?” asked Horace, bowing 
to Constance. 
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‘‘T sketched one or two pretty views,” she 
replied, turning away. 

‘* Will you allow me to look at them?” said 
Horace, laying his hand on the portfolio she 
had carelessly thrown down. 

‘‘They are not worthy your notice, but such 
as they are, you are welcome to inspect them,” | 
answered Constance coldly, drawing forth one | 
or two landscapes, and placing them in his 
hand. 

Horace started with surprise and pleasure 
as his eye rested upon those beautiful and 
vivid representations of the scenery with which | 
he had been familiar from childhood. They | 
were the work of no unskilful hand,—taste, | 
genius, culture, were indicated in every line, 
and he was about to express his pleasure, when | 
Meggie, running in from the piazza, cried— 

** You are going with us to the Glen, are you | 
not, cousin? Say yes, do!” 

‘* Well, yes,” replied Horace, drawing her to | 
his side and kissing her; ‘‘certainly I will go | 
with you, and I will gather you some beautiful | 
wild flowers which grow high up among the | 
rocks.” | 

**Cousin Horace, you will spoil that child by 
allowing her to tease you in this manner. 
Meggie, be still! Iam astonished at you, for 


you know very well the impropriety of your 


request,” said Constance. 

‘*Why so, my fair cousin ?” replied Horace. 
‘* Her request is certainly a very flattering one 
to me, and with your leave I will avail myself 
of it to join your party to the Glen.” 

Constance hesitated, when Gabriella, with a 
half-pouting air, exclaimed— 

‘* Indeed, I see you are already wishjng us 
away from the Hall, Mr. Mansfield, for you 
continue to insist upon that which you know 
would mar our enjoyment as much as it would 
yours—is it not so, Constance,—girls, is it not 
so ?—There, you hear they all agree with me; 
and now, unless you really wish us gone, never, 
never say another word about going with us 
anywhere. Come, girls, that we may not detain 
our cousin any longer, suppose we adjourn to 
the parlour, and have a little music.” 

And gayly nodding a good-bye, each fair lady 
glided past the more than half-angry student, 
leaving him alone to ‘‘chew the cud of sweet 








and bitter fancies.” 

‘*This is ridiculous!” he exclaimed aloud; 
*‘however, your wishes shall be gratified. I 
will no further trouble you with my importuni- 
ties, fair ladies!” So saying, he turned upon 
his heel and strode with a lofty air through the 
long hall, unconscious of several pairs of wicked 
laughing eyes peeping at him through the half- 
open door of the parlour. 

Suddenly a strain of delicious music breathed 





around. He paused. The very air seemed | 
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trembling with melody, as a rich voice, modu- 


lated to the sweetest intonations, warbled rather 


than sang, like a skylark on its upward flight, 
one of Beethoven’s most exquisite melodies. 
Horace had no power to move; he stood as if 
spellbound— 


“Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To weet what manner music that might be, 
For all that pleasing is to living ear, 

Was there consorted in one harmonie.” 


Then the strain melted away ‘‘like the sweet 
south that breathes upon a bank of violets.” 
Another moment the keys were swept with a 
rapid hand to a lively prelude, and a gay 


| Venetian barcarole was sung in the same sweet 


accents, to which one or two other birdlike 
voices warbled a merry chorus. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A WEEK passed. Every day some party of 
pleasure was arranged by uncle and nieces 
without the least reference to Horace, who, 
true to his word, kept himself aloof from the 
society of his cousins. 

There were sailing parties, and rides, and 
rambles among the hills, by day, while at even- 
ing, delicious music charmed the ear of the 
student as it swept up to his desolate nook—or 
the sprightly measure of waltz or cotillion told 
of the gay scene going on below, in which he 
was forbidden, as it were, to join. 

Not that he wanted to—oh no, not he—for 
he was never more bent upon study! Poor 
fellow! how he would pace the floor, book in 
hand, striving to fix his thoughts upon its 
pages—how for hours would he sit with head 
inclined, poring over all sorts of odd figures, 
some of them the queerest things, for all the 
world like the tiniest fairies—but then that 
must have been all fancy, as of course no such 
‘‘ airy nothings” could find ‘‘ habitation” here. 
Then such a chattering, and laughing, and 
constant tripping up and down stairs, and 
through the long winding passages, and away 
out upon the lawn, and under the grave old 
trees ; why it was as ifa whole flock of wild geese 
were for ever circling about the premises, and 
it was terribly annoying! To make matters 
worse, he was continually haunted by one par- 
ticular pair of dark melting eyes following him 
wherever he moved—and one particular voice, 
whose gentlest intonation set his heart in 4 
perfect furor,—leaping, trembling, fluttering, 
bounding, longing to escape from its prison, 
and fly all enraptured to bask in the light of 
those beautiful eyes—the eyes of the queenly 
Constance. 

One day little Meggie tapped at his door, 
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and putting her pretty face timidly within, 
asked if she might enter and sit awhile with 
Cousin Horace. Dear little soul, her presence 
was like a sunbeam to the moody scholar; he 
kissed her rosy cheek, and drew a chair for 
her close beside his own, listened delighted to 
her childish prattle, and brought forth all his 
store of pictures for her entertainment. The 
morning passed pleasantly to both, and from 
that day the little maid seemed to prefer the 
society of the grave Horace to joining in the 
rambles of her sisters and cousins. They soon 
grew very cosy together, Meggie chatting con- 
tinually, and whenever she made her sister 
Constance the theme, it was wonderful how 
patiently the student laid down his book and 
listened, without once chiding the little chatter- 
box. When Meggie was absent he devoted the 
most of his time to writing, scribbling, and then 
tearing up whole sheets of closely written blank 
verse or rhyme, and then beginning again, and 
again destroying. He might have been writing 
a poem of almost endless cantos, but as he 
always carefully locked within a little escritoire 
the labours of his pen, the fact remains unde- 
cided to this day. 

But one morning a mischievous zephyr flew 
in at the window and stole a stray leaf of the 
student’s poetry, and wafted it to the feet of 
little Meggie. She slyly seized it and saw that 
it was addressed to her sister Constance. Chil- 
dren are such matter-of-fact creatures! she 
saw no poetry at all in the matter, only as the 
paper was addressed to Constance, why of 
course it must belong to Constance, so she said 
never a word, but slyly hiding it in her bosom, 
took occasion to trip out of the room unob- 
served by Horace. 

But it was not long ere the poet missed the 
precious document. In vain he sought among 
his papers, turned over sheet after sheet, rum- 
maged his books, under the table, upon the 
shelves,—in vain, nowhere could he find it. 

Now, if by chance he had about that time 
visited the little summer-house at the foot of 
the garden, he would have discovered that 
very paper in the fair hands of Constance her- 
self, who, with glowing cheek, was intently 
perusing its hurried characters. Again and 
again she read it, and then pressing it to her 
lips, and to her beautiful eyes, all humid with 
tears, she placed it in her bosom. 

Not many days after this, Mr. Mansfield and 
his nieces in a joyous mood met in the little 
grove. 

‘Come, girls,” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
“I think our business is accomplished, and 
how we may give the reins with a little more 
freedom; yes, yes, I’ve watched him, and I'll 
lay you a wager the poor fellow is as completely 

sick of his books as one could wish. Why he 
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is actually pining away into a very shadow for 
the pleasure of your society, you mocking little 
gipsies!—-And now what say you, shall we 
withdraw our liege commands,—shall we, Con- 
stance ?” 

A crimson blush mantled her features. It 
was surely a very simple question, but one 
which seemed very difficult to answer. At 
length she replied— 

‘Tf you really think it would give our cousin 
Horace pleasure, uncle.” 

“¢ [fit would—you know it would, minx! Ah, 
I’ve seen it; you know he follows you with his 
eyes wherever you move; and don’t he listen as 
if under some siren’s spell whenever you open 
your lips,—don’t he, hey ?—ah, no wonder you 
blush !” 

‘Yes, and he writes verses, too uncle!” ex- 
claimed naughty little Meg. 

‘‘Hush, hush, child, nonsense!” said Con- 
stance quickly, endeavouring to check her. 

‘Ah Con’ dear, and some other folks are 
given to nonsense too; let me see,” and draw- 
ing from her reticule a small folded paper, 
Kate, with an arch glance at her cousin, cleared 
her voice and began 


“Deem not the heart you—” 


‘‘Kate, Kate!” cried Constance springing 
up, every feature glowing with indignation. 
Then snatching the paper from her hand, she 
tore it in pieces, and bursting into tears fled 
from the group. 

‘¢ Wh-e-w-w-w! what's all this, hey,—why 
what’s the matter with my grave Constance ?”’ 
cried the old gentleman. 

‘“‘O nothing, nothing, uncle, only that your 
grave Constance is in love with your grave son, 
and our phlegmatic student fallen in love with 
Constance, that’s all!” replied Gabriella with 
a merry laugh. 

‘‘Ha, I thought so! Kiss me, you jades, 
every one of you, for I am the happiest old 
fellow above ground,” exclaimed Mr. Mansfield 
catching Kate in his arms. 

But Meggie stooping down, slyly collected 
the fragments which Constance had so indig- 
nantly scattered upon the fresh, bright grass, 
and hid them in her bosom. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next morning almost at break of day, 
Mr. Mansfield, wrapped in his dressing-gown, 
and his face swathed with a large red handker- 
chief, knocked at the door of Horace’s sleeping- 
room. 

‘¢Horace, it is very provoking, and I am 


| sorry to disturb you, but I have a most torment- 
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ing toothache—zounds, what a twinge !—and 
I promised the girls last night that I would go 
with them this morning before breakfast to the 
Glen ; but this deuced tooth, ugh !/—and I fear the 
poor things will be sadly disappointed. Now, 
my boy, if you could leave your studies just for 
an hour or so—ugh !/—and take my place—” 

‘‘Certainly, my dear father,” cried Horace, 
springing out of bed with great alacrity. 

«‘Constance, you see, has set her heart upon 
sketching something or other which she thinks 
will be prettiest at sunrise; but it is a pity to 
disturb you!” 

**Don’t give yourself any uneasiness upon 
that head,” said Horace, rapidly throwing on 
his clothes. ‘I shall be very glad to be of ser- 
7ice to my cousins.” 

‘* Perhaps after all it will be better to post- 
pone it until to-morrow, only it is such a beau- 
tiful morning,” said the old gentleman in a 
husky voice, and drawing the handkerchief still 
closer around his mouth. 

‘*O no, on no account should they be disap- 
pointed, and it is as you say, such a beautiful 
morning!” exclaimed Horace with uncommon 
earnestness, drawing on his boots. 

‘* Very well, my son, very well—then I'll make 
myself easy and go to bed again, only I hate to 
break in upon your studies just to humour the 
whims of those giddy girls. Well, give my 
love to them, and do, Horace, try to be as 
agreeable as you can, and not be thinking too 
much of your confounded books—zounds, I 
shall go crazy !—Well, well, cold iron will re- 
lieve me!” 

So saying the old gentleman withdrew, but 
had no sooner closed the door, than he threw 
off the handkerchief, and indulged in a hearty 
but silent laugh, while at the same moment 
the roguish faces of Gabriella and Kate peeped 
from an opposite chamber. Then placing a 
finger significantly on their lips, with a know- 
ing nod to their uncle, they stole softly down 
stairs, when, no longer able to repress their 
glee, their musical laugh mingled with the 
morning song of the birds. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! there they go! Caught at last, 
Mr. Philosopher!” exclaimed Mr. Mansfield as 
he saw the party setting forth on their excur- 
sion. ‘Here, old lady ; look out there; what do 
you see ?” 

** Why bless me if that ain’t Mr. Horace!” 

‘To be sure it’s Mr. Horace; and now let me 
tell you, Mrs. Dimity, there will be a Mistress 
Horace ere six months are come and gone. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

‘* Well, well, now if that ain’t a sight, to see 
Mr. Horace a talking and laughing with them 
pretty creatures! Dear me, dear me, I have lived 
most long enough!” cried the good woman. 

‘*No you haven’t—what do you tell that story 
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for? I tell you, you have got to dance at his 
wedding yet, you silly old woman!” 

As Mr. Mansfield’s toothache obstinately con- 
tinued for several days, why of course Horace 
was obliged to forsake his books entirely, and 
devote his time to his cousins—a necessity which 
on the whole, seemed very agreeable all round; 
and when at length the old gentleman thought 
it prudent to join the circle, Horace still kept 
his place, probably from right of possession, 
possibly from inclination. 

Four weeks of this pleasant visit were already 
flown, and in one more, the charming visiters 
were to bid farewell to Mansfield Hall and their 
kind old uncle. 

To Horace this announcement seemed as the 
parting knell to all his happiness. He loved 
Constance. His soul was filled with her image. 
She was the idol before whom all his thoughts 
bowed down, and for whose happiness life itself 
were too slight a sacrifice. But he dared not 
tell her this; for in the lofty bearing of Con- 
stance, in her reserve, and evident avoidance 
of his presence, he read not only indifference, 
but scorn ! 

Ah little skilled was he in the heart of 
woman! 

It was the evening previous to the departure 
of the cousins. Dell and dingle had been visited 
for the last time, the last sail upon the beau- 
tiful lake had been taken, the last ramble to 
the favourite Glen; and now with saddened 
hearts and countenances, the party once more 
assembled upon the little portico to talk over 
past joys, and to anticipate joys as bright in 
future visits to the old Hall. 

Turning suddenly to Horace, who was slowly 
and thoughtfully pacing up and down, Gabriella 
said, 

‘‘Now, Cousin Horace, just listen. Do you 
agree with Kate that love can make a poet out 
of a dull, prosy scholar ?” 

‘* Why not, coz, since ‘ Love can transform an 
oyster ?’”’ replied Horace smiling. 

‘‘Ah! but answer me seriously now. Do you 
believe one of your prosaic scholars could be 
suddenly transformed, through the power of 
Cupid, into a scribbler of verses—a rhyming 
sentimentalist ?”’ 

Horace was embarrassed, while Constance 
drew up her beautiful head with an air of dis- 
dain, as if the subject in debate were certainly 
a very foolish one, and unworthy any one’s at- 
tention. 

‘‘Why you know, dear Kate,” said Horace, 
at length, ‘‘ what the greatest poet the world 
e’er saw has said— 


* Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
/ntil his ink be tempered with Love’s sighs!’” 


‘Ah true; well listen then, for here is proof 
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conclusive!” And drawing from her bosom those ws What must she think of me! Good heavens, 

very verses for which Horace had so often and | how much she must despise me! Fool, fool 

so vainly sought, and which lately reposed so | that I have been!” he exclaimed, as he strode 

near the heart of Constance, Gabriella com- | rapidly back and forth the portico. 

menced reading them. ‘‘Nay, dear cousin, never vex yourself about 
Imagine the consternation of the student; | my proud sister Constance,” whispered Meggie 

vainly he attempted to snatch them from her | stealing his hand and kissing it; ‘here is your 














revenge,” —and as she spoke, 
she slipped into it the tell-tale 
fragments she had so care- 
fully gathered up. 

It was yet light enough 
for Horace to recognise the 
writing of Constance, and to 
see his own name traced in 
the same delicate chirogra- 
phy! 

To the privacy of his own 
apartment did he hie with the 
speed of thought, and there 
patiently, no, rather impa- 
tiently, dispose and arrange 
every tiny fragment, until he 
had deciphered enough to fill 
his soul with rapture. Lean- 
ing from the window he courts 
the gentle evening breeze to 
fan his fevered brow, ere he 
again trusts himself to join 
the group below. He hears 
the cheerful, happy voices of 
his cousins, and the hearty 
good-humoured laugh of his 
father—but afar down the 
winding path of the shrub- 
bery, he catches the gleam of 
a white dress, slowly moving 
amid its deepest shades. Well 
did his heart tell him to whom 
that fluttering robe belonged, 
and in another moment he had 
joined Constance in her soli- 
tary ramble. 


hand; but springing upon one of the seats, the; We will not intrude upon this interview, but 


mischievous girl held them above her head, | content ourselves with the knowledge, that in 
while she continued to repeat them with the | the bright month of September, just three 


most affected sentimentality. ‘months after this moonlight ramble, a happy 
Constance arose, and walked off with the step | bridal party drove up to the door of the old 
of a Juno. Hall, where stood the worthy housekeeper to 


Horace was provoked—he was really angry— welcome them, her eyes filling with tears of joy 
mortified—and it was in no very gentle accents as she pressed to her honest heart, the happy 
that he let his displeasure be known. bridegroom and his beautiful bride. 
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MY OWN WORLD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EBERT, BY CHARLES T. BROOKS. 


Two worlds,—but not this world,—I love: 
One is the world that night reveals above, 
When the pale stars look down with friendly ray; 






Where stirs no zephyr’s wing, no star sheds light, 
Where fear thrills not, nor hope, this mortal clay. 


| “Why not this world? Why is not this world dear?” 
| Ogrief, transfix my heart! She is not here, 
| Who gave me power to live—and love! 
The other lies below in endless night, | Her body lies below in breathless night, 
| Her spirit soars aloft in heavenly light, 
| I must go down to her!—must follow her above! 

























































THE APOSTLE PAUL AT MALTA. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 
(See Engraving.) 


Ox, who would build upon the changing flood; But when nor harm nor swelling they espy, 
Or trust the air his footsteps to sustain; Their fickle fancy owns him as divine. 

Or lean on the capricious multitude, 
Than changing flood, than empty air, more vain? Brave Paul! nor thought of human praise or blame 

Thy well-poised soul from duty could allure; 


“A god! a god!” cries Lystra, “oxen bring, Onward thy course, come honour or come shame, 
Milk-white, with gilded horns and fillets gay !”— Conscience thy guide, Christ’s will thy cynosure. 
And scarce can Paul restrain the offering, 


N irt cliff gl . 
Paul,—stoned and left for dead another day. © coargizt lili, potions of Griving rains, 


And lashed by angry wind and brawling wave, 
Tempest and thunder more unmoved sustains, 


For him Gelatis would her ready eyes While harmless round its base the breakers rave.* 


Have pluckéd out; God’s angel not more dear; 
But soon, estranged by error’s witcheries, Be thou our model! ours the same high part, 
To gall her fondness turns, her love to fear. Ours the same loyal faith to Heaven’s loved Lord, 
Ours the same eagle eye and lion heart, 
With generous haste the shipwrecked crew he leads, And ours, from Christ’s dear hand, the same reward! 
Shivering and numbed, upon Melita’s strand, —— i te ee eee 
Where fagots pour a cheerful blaze; nor heeds * “Ma come alle procelle esposto monte, 
The viper fastening on his busy hand. Che percosso dai flutti al mar sovraste, 
Sostien fermo in se stesso i tuoni e l’onte 
‘‘A murderer, sure!” the Punic people cry, Del cielo irato e i venti e l’onde vaste.” 
“Spared, for more horrid fate, from ocean’s brine !” Tasso, GER. lib. c. ix. st. 31. 








NOT ALONE. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


A uiTTLez child, whose sweet and ringing laugh But not alone, oh! father, I entreat thee, 

Made music for the household,—whose gay step Let not thy little one depart alone!” 

Kept time to the light measure of her heart,— “Nay, daughter,”—and the father’s tears fell fast 

Whose nature ever claimed a kindredship Upon the silken ringlets, as he kissed 

With glad and joyous things, and only found Her pallid forehead,—“ Nay, my precious child! 

Pleasure in these, when others shared them teo:— Thou shalt not go alone; the Saviour’s hand, 

This loving, fair, companionable child A kinder, surer, tenderer hand than mine, 

Lay struggling wearily with mortal pain. Will lift thee up, and gently carry thee 

The sportive light had faded from her eye, Home to thy mother. darling, and thy God! 

The laughter from ber lip—the playful mien Thou art not fearful now?” 

From her whole being. as the radiant path The eager eyes 

Through which she danced her pleasant hours away. Closed a brief moment, and intenser thought 

Darkened beneath a sudden giant shadow, Burdened the brow, as gathering up its strength, 

That stalked between her and life’s golden sun. The spirit turned its anxious gaze within, 

She raised her young eyes wonderingly, and sought And there demanded answer. When again 

To know whence came the gloom :—and she was told The quivering lash was lifted, the dim clouds 

That the mysterious shadow’s name was—Death: Which doubt and fear had summoned, all were gone: 

And he was come to call her to a land And the familiar look of joy came back, 

Where no such startling presence ever more Filling her soul with sunshine. From her lips, 

Should mar her joy. Now tremulous with death, a murmur broke 
Imploringly, she twined But half articulate, of glad consent 

Her arms about her father as he knelt And joyous exultation, which to him, 

Tearful beside her, and thus fondly plead: Whose ear caught up its precious meaning, seemed 

“Father, go with me, then I will not fear The first, faint prelude to that heavenly song, 

The dark, deep valley, thou hast told me of, Which the sweet angel-child should sing for ever! 

Nor tremble, if thy hand is holding mine; 
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CHAPTER V. | 
| 
Tue farm-house was, as we have said, of) 
very rude construction, such a one as could 
only spring up in so remote a region, and 
among sO sparse a population. With the) 
exception of the roof, the frame of which had 
been covered with raw buffalo hides, pro- | 
truding considerably over the sides and gables, | 
it was built wholly of rough logs, notched in 
a sort of dovetail fashion, and, where not 
lying closely, filled in with chunks of wood, 
over which a rude plaster of mud had been | 
thrown, so that the whole was rendered almost 
impervious to water, while it ran little risk | 
from the agency of fire. It had two rooms on | 
the ground floor—one much smaller than the 
other, used as a dormitory, and containing all 
the clothes, or ‘‘traps,” as they designated 
them, of the household. The other served as | 
eating-room, parlour, and kitchen, and extended 
over, at least, three-fourths of the area. It | 
was provided with two doors—the one facing | 
the river, and close to the partition which | 
divided it from the bed-room—the other occu- | 
pying a similar position to the rear. The win- 
dows of this apartment were two in number, 
and, equidistant from the doors, were conside- 
rably elevated above the floor. These aper- 
tures had been formed by simply sawing a few 
of the logs, so as to complete squares, into 
which were fitted rude sashes; each contain- | 
ing four small panes of a greenish and by no | 
means transparent glass, and connected by 
strong leathern hinges. In winter the neces- | 
sary protection was afforded by shutters, which | 
were put up and barred from within. The 
southern gable or dormitory was provided in 
the centre with one window of similar size and | 
construction. The upper floor—a sort of| 
eranary and depot for the provisions of the 
family—was ascended by means of a ladder, 
and through a square aperture just large | 
tnough to admit with ease the body of a man. 
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There was, in rear of the house, a rather 
extensive cornfield, and beyond the northern 
gable, where the chimney stood, an orchard yet 
in its infancy, but promising future abundance; 
while at the opposite, or south end of the 
building, a large, but not very highly culti- 
vated garden, was now undergoing the custo- 
mary spring process of digging and manuring, 
and, indeed, on that very morning, Mr. Hey- 


_wood had been busily engaged in this occupa- 
| tion with the boy Wilton, his men being em- 
_ ployed, the one in field labour, the other, as we 


have seen, in chopping wood. 

In rear of the garden, and opposite to the 
cornfield, from which it was separated by a 
road leading to the wood, was a tolerably- 
sized barn, likewise constructed of rude logs, 
not, however, filled in. The lower part of this 


_ was used as a stable—the upper, or loft, roofed 


with bark, contained the preceding year’s un- 
husked crop from the cornfield, while contigu- 
ous to it, and to the rear, was another oblong 
square building constructed in the same man- 
ner, but without loft. This, partitioned and 
covered simply with unhewn logs, served not 
only as a pen for sheep and pigs, but as a 
roosting-place for the feathered portion of the 
stock. 

The orchard on the one side, and the garden 
on the other, extended to the bank of the river, 
a zigzag or snake fence separating them 
from the road, in the centre of which, and at 
about ten feet from the door of the dwelling, 
rose a majestic walnut tree, then in early 
blossom. Immediately beyond this tree was a 
low enclosure, which intersected the road 
passing across from the kitchen-garden to the 
orchard, and forming the only court or yard 
upon the premises. 

When Corporal Nixon, with his little party, 
had cautiously advanced some few paces to- 


| wards the house, he caused them to separate, 


Cass and Jackson crossing the fence which 


| bounded the orchard, and Green and Philips 
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that of the garden, while he himself, with 
Weston, pursued the pathway in front. The 
better to be prepared for any sudden attack, 
bayonets had been quietly fixed, and the fire- 
locks, at the full cock, carried at the trail— 
this latter precaution after the detached files 
had crossed the fences. 

The night, as has been said, was very dark, 
and each succeeding minute seemed to increase 
the obscurity, so that it was rather from their 
familiarity with the ground, than from any 
clear indication of correctness of course, that 
the little band were enabled to preserve the 
necessary unity. At length the tall shadows 
of the walnut tree came suddenly upon the 
sight of the Corporal, but so completely ab- 
sorbing even the darkness in its own heavier 
gloom, that, without being aware of its proxi- 
mity, he stumbled against the low and slight 
enclosure, which, yielding to the impetus of his 
motion, feeble even as that was, caused him to 
fall forward on his face, his musket dropping 
from his grasp, without, however, going off. 

A low growl from a dog succeeded, and 
before the Virginian could even make the 
attempt to rise, the animal had sprung upon 
and fastened his teeth into his shoulder, shak- 
ing him so violently, that it was not until 
Weston, who had now crossed the enclosure, 
came up to his assistance, guided by the sound 
of the struggle, that the dog could be made to 
relinquish his hold. 

‘‘Loup Garou, Loup Garou, old fellow! 
what’s the matter with you?” said the latter 
coaxingly, as he caressed the neck of the dog, 
which he had identified and now sought to 
appease. 

Evidently recognising a friend in the utterer 
of his own name, the animal turned suddenly 
round, licked the hands of Weston, and then 
sent forth a long and piteous howl. 

‘¢ Mercy, what is that?” suddenly exclaimed 
the Corporal who, having regained his legs 
and his musket, had moved on a pace or two. 

‘¢ Where? what?” asked Weston, coming up 
to his side. 

In the darkness before them there was a 
deeper darkness, that bore the indistinct ap- 
pearance of a human form lying, in a stooping 
posture, close to the trunk of the tree. A 
vague presentiment of the truth flashed upon 
the mind of the Virginian, who, enjoining 
silence upon his companion, advanced close to 
the object, and laid his hands upon it. There 
could be no longer a doubt. The blanket coat 
and woollen sash, which he first touched, and 
then the shoe-pack, told him in unmistakeable 
language that it was Le Noir, the Canadian 
owner of the dog. He shook him, and twice 
in & low voice called him by name. But there 
was no answer, while the body, stiff and mo- 
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tionless, fully revealed the fate of the unfortu- 
nate man. 

Meanwhile, Loup Garou, who had followed, 
squatted himself at the head, which was hang- 
ing over the front of what they knew, from its 
handles, and the peculiar odour exhaling from 
it, to be a wheelbarrow filled with manure— 
and then commenced licking, moaning at the 
same time in a low and broken whine. 

‘*What can the dog mean by that?” whis- 
pered Weston. 

**Don’t you hear him licking his dead mas- 
ter’s face, and telling his sorrow in his own 
way?” answered the Corporal, as, in order to 
assure himself, he dropped his hand to the 
mouth of the dog—but no sooner had he done 
so than he drew it suddenly back with a shudder 
of disgust, and hastily wiped it, clammy with 
the blood that still trickled from the scalped 
head, upon the blanket coat of the murdered 
man. 

A low whistle was here given on the left, 
and a few yards above. This startled the Vir- 
ginian, for it was the signal agreed upon if any- 
thing suspicious should be seen by the other 
parties. He answered it promptly in a different 
call, and in another minute Green and Philips 
had joined him. 

** What have you seen?” he inquired, not no- 
ticing the exclamations of surprise of the new- 
comers at the unexpected sight before them. 

‘*We’ve seen nothin’, it’s so dark,’”’ answered 
Green ; ‘‘but unless the cattle have got into the 
garden, there’s somethin’ else movin’ there. 
Philips and I listened after we heard the dog 
howl the first time, for we could hear as if 
somethin’ like steps was stopped suddenly 
when he stopped, then when he moaned the 
second time, we listened again, and thought 
the same thing.” 

‘‘Well, but what kind of steps were they?” 
eagerly questioned the Corporal, whose imagi- 
nation was filled, not more with the danger 
that was near them, than with the censure he 
feared he should incur on his return, for hay- 
ing subjected the party to risk. ‘‘Surely you 
can tell between the tread of cattle and the 
steps of men!” 

‘I should say they weren’t the steps of 
cattle: they were too light for that, though 
they couldn’t help crushin’ the dry sticks and 
rubbish they couldn’t see lyin’ in their way. 
Didn’t you think so, Philips?” 

‘‘I did, Corporal, and so surely did I guess 
them to be no cattle, that it was me that 
whistled.” 

‘Then there’s no use in going farther,” tT 
marked the Virginian gravely. ‘‘ Even if » 
get to the house, we can’t see anything i0 ™ 
for the darkness, and this poor fellow here 
shows plain enough that it’s no use looking 
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tosave Mr. Heywood, or Ephraim Giles. Come, 
my lads, we must get back to the boat and 
down stream as quick and quiet as we can.” 

Then giving his own low whistle of recall, he 
was answered from the opposite direction, and 
in a few minutes Jackson and Cass made their 
appearance. 

These latter were briefly questioned as to 
whether they had seen anything, and great 
was the anxiety of all when it was known that 
they had also heard in the orchard, but in a 
fainter manner, what had attracted the notice 
of Green and Philips in the garden. 

‘Why didn’t you make the signal then, as I 
directed ?” 

‘‘Because,” answered Cass, ‘‘ we weren’t 
quite sure about it, and feared the whistle 
might tell the Indians, if any were near, our 
whereabouts.” 

Scarcely had this explanation been given, 
when the attention of all was arrested by a 
loud clear shout of the Corporal’s name from the 
water, evidently uttered by Collins. 

“Into the house—into the house !” exclaimed 
the same voice—‘* the Indians are creeping up 
to you.” 

As these words came ringing upon the 
silence of the night, the dull tread of human 
steps in rapid advance through the two enclo- 
sures, was now distinctly heard, while the flash 
of a gun fired in their rear, lighted up the 
forms of three or four savages gliding along 
the pathway by which the footfalls had come. 

The danger was imminent—the necessity for 
securing this important position imperative, 
and without waiting for the order of their 


vered in these efforts, the men waiting anxious- 
ly in attitudes of preparation for the result— 
when all at once they ceased, and their foot- 
steps were heard cautiously retiring. 

‘Quick, look to the back door, two of you!”’ 
commanded the Corporal, in an eager but low 
tone. ‘‘ They are going round there. If that is 
not secured, we are lost.” 

Green and Philips sprang to the point indi- 
cated, but the latter in his eagerness stumbled 
against something and fell heavily on the floor, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I have fallen over a dead man, 
and am half drowned in -his blood.” 

Green, who had escaped this obstruction, 
had scarcely time to assure the Corporal that 
the back door was already barred—a fact 
which he had discovered by dint of feeling— 
when the latch was first heard quietly tried, 
and then the door was fiercely assaulted. 
Another loud and angry yell from the Indians 
| announced their disappointment; and then 
| several shots were fired at the door, and one 
| or two balls could be heard dropping and roll- 
| ing on the floor, after having passed through 
_ the heavy planks. 
| ‘‘Safe enough now for a while my lads,” 

said,the Corporal exultingly, ‘‘and we can have 
a little breathing-time. Who’s got the means 
of striking a light, that we may see where we 
are, and what we’re about?” 

‘‘T have,” answered Green, as, taking a flint, 
steel, and tinder from his pocket, he with a 
couple of strokes ignited the latter, and ap- 
proached the hearth, which the faint light of 
he burning ‘‘ punk,” fed by his breath, ena- 
bled him to reach. The fire had long since 











superior, or even uttering a word, the whole of | gone out, but the crisp and blackened embers 


the party, acting upon the caution of Collins, 
made a rush towards the front entrance of the 
house, which they gained at the very moment 


when the rattling of the snake fences, and the | 


total overthrow of the light enclosure in front, 
announced that their enemies were thus near 
in pursuit. 

Fortunately the door was wide open, so that 
they had all passed in when the Indians on 
either flank, as though by previous arrange- 
ment poured in their cross-fire towards that 
common centre, without, however, striking any- 
thing but the logs. 

Terrific and continuous yells succeeded, and 
Well was it that, with cool promptitude, the 
Corporal had sought, and found behind the 
door, where he knew they were usually kept, 
the strong bars—three in number—that secured 
the heavy oaken panels, for as many of the 
Indians as could find room to act together now 
applied their shoulders to the frame with such 
violence, that but for these timely safeguards, 
it must have yielded. 

During more than five minutes they perse- 


| soon grew under the fostering care of the sol- 
| dier into light, enabling objects to be distin- 
| guished in the apartment. 
While this process was going on, the rest 
leaning on their muskets, were anxiously 
_grouped around the spot where Philips had 
fallen. At first only the outline of a man of 
'large stature and proportions could be seen, 
| lying in a cramped position, as if produced by 
| some strong convulsive agony, and ther as the 
fire began to kindle and crackle, the dress 
could be distinguished, and then as the light 
grew brighter, the scalpless head, and then the 
| marked features of the murdered master of the 
| house—who lay in a pool of blood that slowly 
| trickled along the crevices of the floor. His 
| hands were firmly clenched upon the barrel 
| of a rifle, which had been broken off at the 
| stock, that now lay a few paces beyond, while 
| the features, sternly set in death, bore a min- 
_gled expression of defiance and resolution. A 
| cut, as from a tomahawk, had laid open his 
| left temple, while on several parts of his body 
' could be seen thick incrustations of blood that 
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had exuded through the rent clothing, marking 
the seat of several stabs and gunshot wounds. 
It was evident that Mr. Heywood had not lost 
his life without a desperate struggle, for inde- 
pendently of the testimony afforded by his 
broken rifle, which he seemed to have used 
with fierce determination, the heavy table had 
been overthrown, and the few articles of neces- 
sary furniture in the room evidently displaced. 

‘*What a tale this to carry back!” gravely 
remarked Weston. ‘‘I wouldn’t take the Cor- 
poral’s stripes to-morrow, and be the first man 
to tell Miss Heywood of it.”’ 

‘¢« Supposing we get back at all,” said Cass ; 
‘though we’re safe for the present, I’ve no no- 
tion these devils will let us off so cheap.” 

‘¢There’s no great danger now,” interposed 
the Corporal. ‘I defy them if they’re not 
stronger than we saw them this morning, to 
get into the house, with six good firelocks to 
defend it.” 

‘*But they may set fire to it, and burn us 
out. I’ve heard tell of these things before.” 


‘¢ Burn your granny out, Nutcrackers. Look 
at them logs, and say if it wouldn’t take hell- 
fire itself to burn ’em through in a month. 
But, Corporal, hadn’t we better divide the am- 
munition? We don’t know, as Cass says, what 
the imps may be about, and what trouble they 


may give us yet.” 

‘*Right, Green, there’s nothing like being on 
the sure side, and so, my lads, look to your 
cartouch boxes. Weston, there’s a candle in 
that stone bottle on the shelf; light it and put 
it on the table, as soon as you have got that on 
its legs again.”’ 

The examination was soon made. Each small 
cartouch box, expressly made for light excur- 
sions, contained, with the exception of the 
single cartridge that had been fired by Collins, 
and the charges in their muskets, their usual 
allowance of fifteen rounds—two of them, how- 
ever, those of Green and Philips, had been so 
saturated by long immersion in the water, as 
to be utterly useless. They were therefore 
emptied, and the deficiency supplied from the 
pouches of their comrades, thus leaving nearly 
a dozen charges to each man. 

‘¢ A small stock of ammunition this, I guess, 
to stand a long siege on an empty belly,” 
drawled Cass. 

‘‘Just like you—always croakin’,’ 
Green, ‘‘and always thinkin’ of your belly. 
Why, man, you’ve more ammunition there, I 


, 


take it, than you'll ever fire away in your life.” | 


‘¢ Andif we havn’t enough,” said the Virginian, 
going to and shaking a powder-horn which 
hung suspended from the wall, and which had 
evidently been overlooked by the Indians, ‘‘here 
are a dozen more charges at least, and the 
balls of the cartridges have not lost their power 
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to drill a hole into a fellow, I take it, though 
they have been well ducked. But hark, what 
noise was that? Listen!” 

A low grating sound, as of some heavy body 
rubbing against the ground, was now audible 
at short intervals, and seemed to proceed from 
the southern gable, but not a voice was heard. 
From the moment when they had uttered their 
cry of disappointment on finding the back en- 
trance secured, the Indians had preserved the 
utmost silence. 

Suddenly a yell, pealed from the direction of 
the river, caused his comrades for the first time 
to revert to the exposed condition of the unfor- 
tunate Collins. 

‘* Poor fellow !” said Green, dashing away a 
tear, ‘‘I wish he had been with us. Somehow 
or other I feel as if we should all have a better 
chance in a fight if that lad was in the midst of 
it.” 

‘¢ We shall never see him more,” gravely ob- 
served the Virginian—‘‘that shot fired just 
after he warned us did his business, depend 
upon it, and if that one didn’t, it isn’t likely the 
bloodhounds would let him off after robbing 
them of their prey. No, no; poor Collins has 
lost his life in serving us.” 

Again the yell was repeated, and from the 
same quarter. The Corporal sprang to the 
ladder which communicated with the loft, and 
having placed it under the window on tbe front, 
hastily ascended and looked out; for no one 
had hitherto thought of closing an opening 
from which no danger was seemingly to be ap- 
prehended. 

The darkness, which had been so excessive at 
the moment of their entrance, had greatly dimi- 
nished, so much so that he could trace the 
forms of two of the warriors, who were stooping 
low, seemingly engaged with some object lying 
on the very bank of the river. 

‘**Scalping and mutilating the poor fellow no 
doubt,” he muttered fiercely to himself; ‘“ but 
here’s to revenge him.” 

Forgetting his usual prudence, he, in the 
strong excitement of the moment, drew up the 
butt of his musket to his shoulder, and, as well 
as his cramped position would permit, covered 
one of the savages, but while in the very act of 
pulling the trigger, they both fell prostrate, 


_and the bullet whizzed harmlessly over them. 
sneered | 


In the next instant a ball, aimed at himself, 
and fired from another quarter, passed through 


' the window, grazing the shoulder Loup Garou 


had slightly bitten, and lodged in the opposite 
logs of the room. 

A third loud yell followed as the Corporal 
drew in his head and disappeared from the 
window. The Indians evidently thought he 
had been hit, and thus gave utterance to their 
triumph. 
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«“There’s that grating sound again,” re- 
marked Weston. 

All now listened, and heard it much more 
distinctly than before. Then followed a scratch- 
ing and bumping of something heavy against 
the end of the house. 

‘‘T have it,” said the Virginian. ‘‘They’ve 
dragged the ladder from the barn and are try- 
ing to fix it under the bed-room window. Cass 
and Philips, goin, my lads, and see what they’re 
doing. But close the door after you that they 
may not pick you off by the light.” 

The door was cautiously opened and again 
shut as soon as the men had entered. They 
looked up at the window, which in the darkness 
that prevailed around, was distinctly enough 
visible, but, although open, nothing met their 
eye of a nature to startle them, nor could any 
movement be heard without. 

‘‘Hold my firelock,”’ whispered Cass to his 
companion, ‘‘ while I try and get a look out. 
I know poor Le Noir’s bed is directly under 
the window, and I don’t think the window’s too 
high if I stand on that.” 

He now cautiously groped his way to the 
bed, on ascending which, being a tall man, he 
found the top of his head to be on a level with 
the sill of the window. This was not sufficient 
for the purpose, and he sought to elevate him- 
self a few inches more. In attempting, with 
this view, to place himself on the head-board, 
he missed his footing, and fell with some vio- 
lence between the head of the bed and the rude 
log wall. To his dismay, moreover, he dis- 
covered that his feet had rested, not upon the 
hard floor of the apartment, but upon some- 
thing soft and yielding—which, his imagination 
strongly excited by the events of the day, led 
him unhesitatingly to conclude was the fiesh 
of a human body. 

‘A light, Corporal—a light!” he shouted, re- 
gardless of everything but his desire to relieve 
himself from his present situation. ‘Bring a 
light. Here’s a fellow who has got hold of me 
by the leg.” 

“Take your musket then and bayonet him,” 
said Philips, as he pushed towards the strug- 
gling man the butt end of his firelock, which 
at length reached his hands. At the same time 
Corporal Nixon, rendered equally imprudent 
by the suddenness of the demand for his pre- 


sence, entered, followed by Weston bearing the 
candle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Nornine can, we conceive, be in worse taste, 
In fictitious narrative, than the wanton intru- 





Sion of the ludicrous upon the serious in an | 


historical tale; but when those extremes do 


Concur, fidelity forbids the suppression of the | 





one, lest it should mar the effect of the other. 
Such is the necessity under which we now find 
ourselves. 

The first thing the Corporal did was to pull 
back the bedstead, behind which Cass was im- 
prisoned, so as wholly to uncover him and his 
assailant, but the surprise of all may be ima- 
gined, when, instead of an Indian, with whom 
they believed him to be struggling, they beheld 
an immense turkey-cock, well known to them 
all, which was partly under the feet of the 
soldier, partly in a boarded drain or reservoir 
which passed from the apartment into a large 
hog-trough that lay along the wall, and daily 
received the refuse of the various meals. The 
bird, furious with pain, was burying its beak 
into the leg of the soldier, while he, with the 
butt end of his musket aloft, and the bayonet 
depressed, afforded the most burlesque repre- 
sentation of St. George preparing to give his 
mortal thrust to the dragon. 

In spite of the danger by which they were 
beset, it was impossible for the men to restrain 
the indulgence of their humour, at this singu- 
lar sight, nor was this disposition at all checked 
when they saw the bayonet descend and ac- 
tually transfix the intruder to the floor—caus- 
ing him to droop his head, and thus free Cass’s 
leg from his unceasing and furious attacks. 

‘If this is the way you kill your enemies, 
Nutcrackers, we promise to eat them for you, as 
many as you like:” and as he spoke, Green ad- 
vanced and seized the dying bird by the throat; 
but as he pulled it suddenly through the aper- 
ture into the room, a dark, human hand was 
distinctly seen to relinquish its hold of the 
feet, and then suddenly disappear. 

The mirth of the men was now succeeded by 
a seriousness befitting the occasion, for it was 
clear to all that this seemingly absurd occur- 
rence had been the means of betraying a new 
plan of the cunning enemy to get into the house. 
If the drain was large enough to admit of the 
passage of the bird—always remarkable for its 
size—it was highly possible that some of the 
slighter-formed Indians might force their way 
through it also. They had evidently tried to see 
if this could be done, the turkey having been 
put forward as a ‘‘feeler,” and the necessity 
of either closing the avenue or of weakening 
their strength, by keeping a man constantly 
on the watch there, was now obvious. 

‘« Find something to stop up that hole, Cass,” 
ordered the Virginian. 

‘‘T can see nothing,” replied the other, after 
a few moments’ search, ‘‘unless we stuff it 
with the bedding.” 

‘¢A wise plan that—the Indians would soon 
set fire to it, and if they didn’t burn us out, 
they would soon smoke us out. Either would 
suit their purpose.” 
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‘Let him stuff it with his own head, Cor- 
poral,” interposed Green. ‘I’m sure that’s 
thick enough for a plug.” 

‘‘ Perhaps there’s a head in it already,” sug- 
gested Philips—‘ there was a hand just now, 
the other may have followed.” 

‘« By jingo, I'll try,” returned Green. ‘I'd 
give a week’s grub to be able to prick one of 
the fellows with this plaything.” 

So saying he knelt upon the floor, and hold- 
ing his musket in a horizontal position a few 
inches above it, he gave a furious thrust into 
the aperture ; to his astonishment, for notwith- 
standing his half bravado, he had not seriously 
anticipated such a result, he found the ad- 
vance of the weapon slightly arrested by a 
yielding body, and even had not a sharp cry of 
pain from the other extremity of the aperture 
satisfied him of the fact, the peculiar sensation 
he experienced as the steel overcame the resis- 
tance, was sufficient to convince Green, little 
accustomed even as he had been to bayonet 
men, that the weapon had entered into some 
soft part of a living body. 

To the cry of the wounded man succeeded a 
savage and threatening yell from the whole 
band; and now recommenced the grating sound 
which had two or three times before met their 
ears, and excited the conjectures of the be- 
sieged. 

‘* Ah, yell away, you devils—that’s all the 
good you'll get!” exclaimed Green, exulting 
at his success; ‘‘ but don’t take so tight a grip 
of my bayonet. I say, Philips, lend us a hand, 
or hang meif I shan’t lose my musket with that 
fellow strugglin’ like a speared muscanongy.” 

Both now pulled at the firelock with all their 
strength. Suddenly the resistance ceased, and 
they fell sideways on the floor, bringing the 
musket with them, but without the bayonet. 
At the same moment a shot was fired into the 
aperture, and the ball whizzing between them 
and passing through the calf of Green’s right 
leg, lodged in the partition beyond. 

** Stand aside, men,” shouted the Corporal. 
‘‘Stand from before that hole, or we shall all 
be marks in this light for the skulking vil- 
lains.” 

Jackson, who had been despatched for one of 
the small round hickory logs that lay piled up 
in a corner, near the chimney, now appeared 
with one that was just large enough to fit 
tightly in the aperture. All seized it, and tak- 
ing the precaution to keep their legs out of 
danger, jammed one end into the mouth of the 
drain, adding afterwards a few heavy blows 
from the axes of Le Noir and Ephraim Giles, 
which had been found in the corner of the 
room. 

‘* Now then,” said the Virginian, after hay- 
ing examined the small window of the bed- 





room, and securely fastened the shutter— 
‘*we’ve not much more to fear. They’re two 
to one, it’s true, but I defy them to harm us 
much before daylight, when I take it they’ll 
be off—if not sooner.” 

‘‘Well then, Corporal,” suggested Green, “I 
vote that as we’re pretty safe, and have got 
that piece of plunder, we set to work and cook 
it, for I’m devilish hungry, and so I think we 
must all be, seeing as we havn’t had a regular 
meal the whole day: besides, if we rummage 
the place, we may light upon somethin’ else, 
I see the varmint have carried off the nice row 
of hams that used to hang up round the chim- 
ney, but there may be somethin’ in the loft— 
we havn’t tried that yet.” 

‘*No bad thought of yours, Green,” said the 
Corporal. ‘Cass, you killed the bird, you 
must pluck it and grill it.” 

‘** That’s what I call taking it sensibly,” re- 
marked the latter, leaning his musket against 
the wall, and dragging the heavy turkey to the 
kitchen corner, where, seated in the very chair 
on which poor Mr. Heywood had last smoked 
his pipe, he commenced plucking out tue 
feathers by handfuls. ‘Let fasting without 
and feasting within, be the word, but it’s mortal 
dry eating that great he-turkey, without some- 
thing to wash it down. I say, Philips, you are 
a good hand at foraging—don’t you think you 
could ferret out a little of the Wabash there,” 
and he pointed to the loft. 

Philips approached the ladder with the in. 
tention of making a search, but the Virginian 
checked him. 

‘¢ Stop a moment,” he said, ‘‘ until I have had 
another look out in front.” So saying, he cau- 
tiously ascended to his former position, the 
view from which was now much less indistinct 
than before. The obscurity had in a great 
degree passed away, so much so that all ob- 
jects within the area formed by the enclosures 
of the garden and the orchard, were thrown 
into perceptible relief. His first thought was 
to cast his glance towards the water, hoping, 
he scarcely knew why, that something might 
be seen of the canoe which had contained the 
unfortunate Collins. Disappointed in that 
quarter, his eye next turned upon the walnut 
tree, whose white blossoms had dropped thickly 
around and upon the spot where lay the body 
of the ill-fated Le Noir, at whose head was 
still squatted as when he had left him, his 
faithful dog. There was much in this trait of 
devotion on the part of the animal, which could 
not fail to awaken the chords of sympathy even 
in the roughest heart, and though the Corporal 
was not particularly sentimental, he could not 
but be deeply touched by the contrast forced 
upon him, between the mourning animal, and 
the wild lust for blood which reigned in the 
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hearts of their unprovoked human assailants. 
His first impression was to call approvingly to 
the dog, but the next moment’s recollection of 
the danger of such a proceeding, stifled the 
impulse. Then his attention was called not 
only to the perfect immunity, from further out- 
rage, of the victim and his follower, but to the 
profound silence and absence of danger which 
seemed to exist in that quarter. That the In- 
dians had not departed, although they had not 
been heard since the yell that followed the cry 
produced by the thrust from Green’s bayonet, 
he felt assured, and it now occurred to him 
that they must be directing their efforts against 
some other part of the building. 

No sooner had the Corporal conceived this 
last idea than he again descended, and rais- 
ing the ladder himself, bore it noiselessly to 
the spot whence it had been removed, then or- 
dering the candle to be extinguished and the 
embers to be drawn together, so as to deaden 
the light of the fire, he with Green and Weston 
crept up the ladder, Cass being left to com- 
plete the preparation of his turkey in the best 
manner he could, while Philips and Jackson, 
posted at the front and back doors, listened at- 
tentively for the slightest sound of danger, 
which heard, they were at once to recall the 
party from above. 

When the Corporal had gained the top of the 
ladder, Green, who was the last, having yet 
his foot on the first step, he was evidently 
startled by some new danger. But just as he 
was in the act of springing to the upper floor, 
the ladder, too frail to sustain their united 
weight, snapped suddenly asunder in the middle, 
and fell with some noise, thus separating him 
from his companions. 

Regardless of this, and having secured his 
own footing, he now moved cautiously towards 
the opposite end of the loft, where a small 
opening about two feet in length, and one in 
height, seemingly intended as a ventilator, ap- 
peared nearly vertical to the window of the bed- 
room below. Casting his glance downwards 
through this opening, he beheld five or six 
savages, standing near each other, leaning on 
their guns, and apparently with their heads 
elevated, as if eagerly watching some object 
above them. This naturally drew the Corpo- 
ral’s attention to the same quarter, when to 
his dismay he found that the long ladder usu- 
ally kept at the barn, was now resting against 
the gable of the house, not three feet from the 
right corner of the aperture through which he 
gazed. In an instant it occurred to him that 
this had been the work of the Indians, and at 
once accounted for the grating sounds that had 
more than once met the ears of the party that 
night. There could be no doubt that the plan 

of the enemy now was to enter by the roof, 





which could be done by removing part of the 
raw buffalo hides of which it was composed. 
Indeed it was a slight noise in the direction of 
that very angle of the roof where the ladder 
now stood, that had attracted his attention on 
first putting his head through the aperture 
while preceding his men. This had suddenly 
ceased at the moment when the ladder broke 
and fell, nor had there been a repetition of the 
sound. Still satisfied that some discovery of 
the true designs of the Indians would result 
from his remaining at his post a little longer, 
he continued at the opening, which was too 
small to betray him if using precaution, while 
it enabled him to observe the movements of the 
enemy. Soon afterwards he heard them speak- 
ing in earnest but low tones, as if addressing 
some one above them, and then a prolonged 
yell, which was answered by others from the 
front of the house, echoed through the sur- 
rounding forests. Even amid this horrid dis- 
cord, the quick ear of the Virginian, now pain- 
fully on the alert, caught the same sound that 
had first attracted his attention. It was exactly 
at the angle of the roof, and only a pace or 
two from him. The peculiar sound was not to 
be mistaken even by an unpractised ear. It 
was evidently that of a knife, not very sharp, 
cautiously cutting through a tough and resist- 
ing leather. 

The Corporal became now more anxious than 
ever, but this feeling did not in the slightest 
degree disturb his self-possession or cause him 
to waver in the resolution he had from the 
first adopted. He waited patiently until, as 
he expected, he heard a corner of one of the 
buffalo hides turned up, and beheld reflected 
against the background of light, thus suddenly 
introduced, the upper part of a human being, 
whose shorn head covered on the crown with 
straight and slightly streaming feathers, too 
plainly indicated his purpose. What a target 
for the bullet—what a mark for the bayonet of 
the soldier, who, had not prudence and self- 
possession interposed, had certainly used one 
or the other. But the Virginian had hit upon 
another, and as he conceived, a better plan to 
rid him of his enemy, and in his fate, of further 
probable annoyance from his ferocious com- 
panions. It was not his object to let himself 
be seen, or that the Indians should even know 
they had been detected in this new device, for 
he was well aware that if he fired or used his 
bayonet against the man, those below would 
rush up the ladder to succeed him, and by 
their weight prevent the accomplishment of 
what he had in view, and therefore, cut off as 
he was in a measure from his party, it was 
incumbent on him to adopt the only sure means 
of relief from danger, and that without a mo- 





ment of delay. 
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While the Indian, who evidently finding that 
the orifice in the roof was not yet large enough 
for his purpose, had dropped the incised portion 
of the hide, and was again using his knife, the 
Virginian, stooping slightly at the off side of the 
window, ascertained that the feet of the former 
were resting on one of the upper steps of the 
ladder. This was what he had desired, and 
all he now wanted was a hard flat substance 
to fasten on the point of his bayonet. After 
reflecting vainly for a few moments how this 
was to be obtained, he suddenly bethought 
him of his thick-soled ammunition boots. Re- 
moving one of these without noise, he pierced 
the inner leather by pressing it firmly upon 
the point of the bayonet, so as to secure it, 
without allowing it to pass through. Then 
cautiously protruding his musket from the 
opening, he slowly advanced it, until the sole of 
the boot touched the frame of the ladder, not 
two feet under the round on which the Indian 
stood. Here for a moment he allowed it to 
rest, the barrel concealed by the low depend- 
ing eaves, and the butt against the jamb of the 
aperture. His anxiety was now worked up to 
the highest possible pitch, for he feared, not- 
withstanding his success so far, that something 
might yet occur to defeat his purpose, and thus 
peril, not only his own life, but that of the 
whole party below. Three minutes he remain- 
ed in this trying position of uncertainty, which 
seemed to him as so many hours. Presently, 
however, the Indian on the roof, having evi- 
dently accomplished his task, and believing 
from the silence that had for some time pre- 
vailed around, that no one was near him, spoke 
in a low tone to his companions, who now cau- 
tiously crept towards the ladder. This was 
the moment for action. The Virginian, who, 
although expecting this, had watched their 
movements with aching intensity, now sum- 
moned his whole strength, and while the foot 
of the first savage below was upon the ladder, 
pushed his musket, which he grasped almost 
convulsively with both hands, with such vio- 
lence against the side, that it carried it over 
the corner of the house before the Indian could 
find presence of mind to throw himself on the 
roof. A sudden backward jerk of the weapon 
liberated the bayonet, the extreme point of 
which only had entered the wood, and as the 
Virginian withdrew this, he could distinctly 
see the unfortunate and half-naked savage fall 
headlong from the top of the ladder, uttering, 
as both descended, a fearful cry of dismay, 
which was responded to by fierce yells from 
his companions, who hastened to his succour. 

‘Well done that!” said the Corporal exult- 
ingly and half aloud to himself, as he slapped 
his thigh in a manner to denote his own self- 
approval. ‘That's what I call doing business 
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as it should be done. The attempt,”’—and he 
smiled at the conceit,—‘‘ was not a bootless one 
to us all, although it has been a bootless one to 
me.”’ To understand this facetiousness of the 
Virginian, it must be understood that on with- 
drawing his bayonet, the boot which it had 
only slightly pierced, had slipped from the 
weapon and fallen to the ground simultaneously 
with the other heavier bodies, whose more 
marked sound had absorbed its own, and there- 
fore escaped the notice of the Indians. 

‘*Hilloa there!” he continued in a louder 
key. ‘*There’s no more fear in this quarter, 
my lads. Show us a light, and if Cass has 
that turkey ready, we’ll have some supper. For 
my part, I’m devilish sharp set. Here, Green, 
take my musket and give us a light.”’ 

Surprised at the Corporal’s unwonted hu- 
mour, for they had been led to believe, from 
the noise made by the falling ladder, and the 
excitement evidently prevailing among the In- 
dians, that some new act of treachery was 
about to be tried by them, the men gathered 
underneath the opening, Green taking his 
musket from the hands of the Virginian, while 
in return he mounted one of the low chairs, 
and extending his arm far above, handed him 
the light. 

After a few minutes’ search, the Corporal ap- 
peared again at the mouth of the loft, not only 
with a demijohn half filled with whiskey, but 
with a large loaf of brown bread, and part of a 
shoulder of dried venison, from which nearly one 
half had been cut out in slices. This indeed 
was a prize, and the whole of the party looked 
at the articles of necessary supply, as they were 
successively handed down, with an earnestness 
which denoted, that whatever might be their 
apprehension of danger from without, they by 
no means coveted fighting on an empty stomach. 
After having lowered the treasures he had been 
so fortunate as to secure, the Virginian swung 
himself down by his hands without difficulty 
upon the floor. 

The fire had been again revived, and having 
ordered Jackson up into the loft to keep watch 
at the small window and apprise him if any 
attempt should be made to replace the ladder, 
the Corporal for the first time lighting his pipe, 
sat down to ruminate on his position and con- 
sider the means by which the party were to be 
got back to the Fort. Further serious appre- 
hension in regard to their safety, he did not 
now entertain, for baulked as the Indians had 
been in their attempts to get into the house, he 
felt persuaded that it was more with a view to 
dismay and alarm, than with any hope of 
eventual success, that they still lingered in the 
neighbourhood. Had they been in a situation 
to continue the siege longer than the morning, 
the case might have been different, but it was 
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obvious that in order to secure their own safety, 
alarmed as they knew the garrison would be 
at the absence of the party, they would not 
remain longer than daylight, exposed to the 
chances of being themselves closely assailed 
from without. 

Such was the reasoning of the Virginian, 
whose greatest source of discomfort now was, 
the apprehension of serious reprimand, if not 
something worse, from the austere Captain 
Headly, whose displeasure he felt would be so 
much the greater on account of the loss of the 
unfortunate Collins. He looked at his watch, but 
to his great annoyance found it had stopped, 
the hour-hand pointing to one o’clock. How 
long it had been run down he could not tell, 
but from the time which had elapsed since 
their abandonment of the boat and arrival in 
the house, he did not think it could be less than 
three, if not four, in the morning. 

Desirous to satisfy himself by the appearance 
of the heavens he arose, and with the aid of 
Green, placed the table under the window com- 
manding a view of theriver. This being too low, 
a chair was placed upon it, thus affording the 
Corporal the advantage of even greater eleva- 
tion than he had derived from the ladder itself. 

Everything was again quiet—not a sound 
broke the stillness, save the howling of a few 
wolves, who probably attracted by the scent of 
the human blood that had been spilt that day, 
and by the exposed corpse that was now 
strewed with blossoms from the tree beneath 
which it lay, were, by the increasing light, in- 
distinctly seen on the opposite bank of the 
river. But not their savage cry of hunger alone 
was heard. Ever and anon in reply to their 
fierce howling was heard the snappish bark of 
Loup Garou, as leaping on the body of his un- 
conscious master, he lashed his tail, and seemed 
to bid defiance to those whose errand he ap- 
peared so perfectly to divine. 

“Poor dog, you shall never want a master 
while I can keep you,” half murmured the Cor- 
poral, as he now turned his gaze upon the 
Water, anxious to see if any trace could be 
found of the skiff and its missing occupant. 
Nothing, however, came within his view; but 
just as he was preparing to descend from the 
window, the outline of the boat (and he could, 
from its peculiar shape, fully distinguish it as 
their own), rivetted his attention as it passed 
slowly up the river, filled with seven or eight 
Savages in their war-dress, and having at the 
bow what had the appearance of a pole, from 
the top of which dangled a human scalp. 

“Gone at last,” he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “but with poor Collins’s scalp 
—— with them. Cass,” he added, as ha sprang 

e floor, “if that turkey is fit to grill, let’s 
have it directly ; and you, Weston, look about 








and see if you can find anything in the shape 
of water. Make haste, now, for we shall have 
to tramp it to the Fort as soon as it’s daylight, 
and it can’t be much more than an hour to 
that.’’ 

Not less anxious than himself to be once 
more on their way to the Fort, which some of 
them, on entering the house that night, had 
scarcely hoped to reach alive, the men, leaning 
their muskets against the side of the room, as- 
sisted in preparing the rude but grateful meal 
of which they stood so much in need, and which 
was to sustain them during the short approach- 
ing march. The table having been placed in 
the centre of the room, and on it the demijohn, 
venison, and bread, Green and Weston, the 
latter of whom had been unsuccessful in his 
search for water, seized each a leg and a wing 
of the ample turkey, which, now denuded and 
disembowelled, Cass had scientifically carved 
in its raw state, and held them on the blaze of 
the fire, waiting patiently until the blackness 
of the outside should give promise of corre- 
sponding warmth within. Its slayer held the 
body of the bird over the fire in a similar man- 
ner, the poker having been thrust into the ab- 
domen. They all sat, or rather stooped in a 
squatting position, with their faces to the fire. 

‘‘ Well now, I reckon we shall make six con- 
siderable portions of this,” drawled Cass, look- 
ing fondly at the carcass, which was slowly 
but temptingly sputtering before him at the 
fire. ‘Are you anyways particular, Green? 
What part do you like, Weston, a leg or a wing? 
For my part I always stick to the carcass.” 

‘‘Faith, and I like both, and a bit of the 
breast to boot. I’m just the fellow, now the 
varmints are gone, that could eat all of them.” 

‘‘Yes, but you know,” returned the head 
cook pro tem., ‘‘it must be share and share 
alike. There’s two legs—two wings, and the 
breast and the back—that just makes six por- 
tions, and we’re six men in all. Perhaps we 
shall have to cast lots.” 

‘* Cast lots! fiddlestick!” said Green. ‘*‘ What 
portion do you expect, Nutcrackers, unless it’s 
the neck, and the scaly part of the leg the 
Injin had hold of, when you so bravely sent 
your bayonet through his feathers ?” 

‘Well, only think how funny!” remarked 
Weston. ‘‘Who’d ever have thought the cun- 
ning devils would try that fashion to get in, 
cramming an old turkey before them to clear 
the way, and get in his craw the first bullet 
that might be sent?” 

‘‘Yes, and the tight grip the fellow had of 
him by the leg. Just look, Green, the mark of 
the devil’s hand may be on him yet. It was 
the right leg, and that’s it you have.” 

‘¢ Bosh ! What do you expect me to find there 
but the marks of your dirty paws while pluckin’ 
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him. I’m too devilish hungry for such non- 
sense, Nutcrackers, and I should like to see the 
Injin that would venture near his legs now. If 
I wouldn’t mark him, then my name’s not 
Josh Green.” 

Scarcely had the last words escaped his lips, 
when a dark, naked human hand was slowly 
protruded over his shoulder, seizing, not the 
leg of the turkey, which Green grasped with 
unconscious and convulsive energy, but a brand 
from the fire. 

In his terror at that strange and unexpected 
sight, Cass dropped the body of the bird in 
the glowing embers, and uttering a faint cry, 
turned half round and beheld what filled him 
with the deepest dismay. His companions, 
scarcely less terrified, sprang hurriedly to their 
feet, with the intention of rushing to their mus- 
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kets, but all hope of securing them was gone. 
The savage who had snatched the fire was no 
longer near them, but half a dozen others in 
their war-paint, stood between them and their 
firelocks, not threateningly but sternly. It 
seemed as if they were sensible that their very 


silence inspired more awe and apprehension in 
the bosoms of their defenceless enemies, than 


could have done the most turbulent expression 
of their triumph. They had evidently entered 
by the back door, which was now quite open, 
and, grouped around the body of Mr. Heywood, 
were apparently more interested in the dead 
than in the living. Not a sign was there of the 
Corporal, and Philips stood as if paralysed, 
leaning, musket in hand, against the opposite 
entrance. 
(To be continued.) 





COMIC MISERIES. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


My dear young friend, whose shining wit 
Sets all the room a-blaze, 
Don’t think yourself “ a happy dog,” 
For all your merry ways. 
But learn to wear a sober phiz— 
Be stupid, if you can,— 
It’s such a very serious thing 
To be “a funny man?” 


You’re at an evening party, with 
A group of pleasant folks,— 

You venture quietly to crack 
The least of little jokes. 

A lady “does n’t catch it quite,” 
And begs you to explain, 

Alas! for one who drops a jest, 
And takes it up again! 


You’re talking deep philosophy, 
With very special force, 

To edify a clergyman 
Who ’s fond of grave discourse ; 

You think you’ve got him—when he calls 
A friend across the way, 

And begs you'll tell that funny thing 
You said the other day! 


By sudden change in politics, 
Or sadder change in Polly, 

You lose your love, or loaves, and fall 
A prey to melancholy ; 

While everybody marvels that 
Your mirth is under ban,— 

They think your very grief “a joke,” 
You’re such a funny man! 


You follow up a stylish card 
That bids you come and dine, 
And bring along your freshest wit 
(To pay for musty wine) ; 
You’re looking very dismal, when 
My lady bounces in, 
And “wonders what you’re thinking of”— 
And why you don’t “ begin !” 


You drop a pretty jeu-de-mot 
Into a neighbour’s ears, 

Who likes to give you credit for 
The clever thing he hears,— 

And so he hawks your joke about, 
The old, authentic one, 

Just knocking off the point of it, 
And leaving out the pun! 


You’re telling to a knot of friends 
A fancy tale of woes, 
That cloud your matrimonial sky, 
And banish all repose— 
A solemn lady overhears 
The story of your strife, 
And tells the town the pleasant news :— 
You quarrel with your wife! 


My dear young friend, whose shining wit 
Sets all the room a-blaze, 
Don’t think yourself “a happy dog,” 
For all your merry ways, 
But learn to wear a sober phiz,— 
Be stupid, if you can,— 
It’s such a very serious thing 
To be a funny man! 
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BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. , 


Ir must be long before we could make the | 
ground neat on and around my knoll: but we 
must not wait for that to institute a shrubbery 
anda garden. The horses’ feet and cartwheels 
had torn up and cut my grass, round the base 
of the knoll, into a mass of brown mud, mixed 
here and there with lime;—a disagreeable 
sight. But our planting was finished before 
February was out; and much gardening must 
be done in March. January is the true plant- 
ing month with us; but my ground could not 
be prepared before February; and yet my 
young trees have flourished, with scarcely an 
exception. Before the drive was finished, the | 
laurels were set on either hand,—the range of | 
evergreens which was to cheer the eye in win- | 
ter, and bid defiance to the snow. At first | 
these laurels were but a dotted row, with here 
and there a sapling of sycamore, chestnut, 
lime, ash, and oak interposed; but already 
they are a close and rising hedge, green all 
the year round, and showing off well the beauty 
of rose, lily, and dahlia in their seasons. The 
grandest effect at first was produced by the 
beeches, Mr. G. having offered me some, al- 
most as tall as myself, from the thinnings of his 
wood. It was a mild, sunny day when the 
carts came with those young beeches, their 
red-budded branches swinging over the sides, 
and their cropped roots sticking out behind ;— 
roots so closely cropped that, in my ignorance, 
I could not help doubting whether the trees 
could ever grow. They were planted in the 
wet, level ground that drains the drive; and 
the holes dug for them were like little wells; 
but they, and the variety of young trees 
planted with them, soon drained that level. 
The long red buds of the beeches duly expanded ; 
and the trees stood the great test of the second 
year; and now, that bit of ground yields some 
of the sweetest grass that my cows ever eat.— 
With a view to bees hereafter, we took care to 
have plenty of limes; and from a regard to the 
birds, plenty of thorns and hollies, to secure a 
good winter crop of haws and berries. The 
hollies ought to be planted abundantly; for no 
tree is so unwilling to strike. It is only re- 
cently, after three years of watching, that mine 
have thrown up a vigorous central shoot; and 
put out bright green tufts at the end of every 
twig. But I have been fortunate in losing only 
afew. Wherever they stand I make all meaner 
growths give way to them; and in a few years, 








they will brighten the whole place in winter, 





and make it busy with flitting birds. —Where 
we wanted to shut out the view of the backs of 
the neighbouring cottages, we planted a row 
of larches and willows—ugly enough at first, but 
less so than what they hid, and sure to be soon 
relieved by the spread of the shrubs in front of 
them. The rocky parts of the knoll were not 
forgotten; for the house must have wood 
behind; so, wherever there was soil enough, 
we put in firs and pines, and oak and mountain 
ash for a relief. We had already the blessing 
of a full-grown oak copse, sheltering the house 
on its north side, and another running down the 
slope on the southwest. It remained to plant the 
little orchard ;—to put in the apple and pear 
trees on the grassy slope to the west, below the 
terrace wall. Whether apples will answer well 
on his ground is a question of great importance 
to every new settler. In some places by the 
roadside they seem to be endeavouring in vain 
to grow, while in others the trees are propped 
up under their load of fruit. The monks of 
old put a pavement between the upper soil and 
the gravel beneath, when they planted their 
apple trees in districts where there was known 
to be gravel beneath. In our region, Nature 
seems to have done this paving for us; but she 
has too often left a too shallow soil above. 
How it will be on this orchard slope, time must 
show. 

On this spot it was that the most important 
planting of all took place. I had asked Mr. 
Wordsworth whether he would plant a tree for 
me, and he had said he would. One fine, 
bright day we chanced to meet at my kind 
neighbour’s, Mrs. D.’s, and we all agreed that 
there would never be a better opportunity. 
Mrs. D. sent to her gardener for a young oak; 
but Mr. Wordsworth objected that an oak was 
too common a tree for a commemorative oc- 
casion—it should be something more distinctive. 
So we selected a vigorous little stone pine, 
and off we went. Mr. Wordsworth struck in 
his spade on a spot under the terrace wall, just 
overhanging the little quarry from which the 
stone for that wall was taken. I thought it 
a dangerous place, sure to be run over by cats 
and dogs, and liable to be trodden by persons 
who might not see a shrub only a few inches 
high; but Mr. Wordsworth was decided, and 
in most workmanlike fashion he set the little 
tree, and gave it its first watering. Then he 
washed his hands in the watering-pot, took my 
hand in both his, and gave his blessing to me 
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and my dwelling. That little tree was my 
daily anxiety for some time, till at last, when 
pondering how to fence it round without stifling 
it, it occurred to me to dig a flower-bed round 
it, which would preserve it from most of the 
mischances that it was liable to. It is an odd 
place for a flower-bed, but that does not matter. 
There the sacred little tree now flourishes,— 
slow of growth, of course, but vigorous, and 
no longer in danger of being trodden down. 
As the March days lengthened, the valley 
and the hill slopes gave hints of exchanging 
their dull hay-colour here and there for a lively 
spring green; and we began to think of getting 
forward with the garden. In this we had 
effectual help from my German friend Fredrika, 
albeit she lives at Bowness, six miles from us. 
When we had once settled where our flower- 
beds and borders were to be—how. many on 
the north slope, how many under the terrace 
wall, and of what shape to make the one 
within the quarry, Fredrika knew how to pro- 
ceed, and would not allow me to be disturbed, 
if she came when I was busy. Her way was 
to row herself in one of her three boats from 
Bowness to the head of the lake, stopping to 
eat her breakfast in the centre of the lake, and 
also to fish for our dinner. According to the 


month she would bring a booty of trout, carp, 
or pike, and her fishing seems to be always 


more or less successful. She would land in the 
garden at Croft Lodge, and there add some 
fresh vegetables to her present of fish. She 
would then walk the mile and a half to my 
house, quietly put in her basket at the back 
door, take the heaviest tools from the tool- 
house, and go to work. With pickaxe, spade, 
and riddle, she cleared the rock here, trenched 
a bed there, and prepared a choice border for 
our best plants. It was she who made and 
stocked my first dahlia-beds, driving in the 
poles with her own hands. It was she who 
sent me half the roses I have, and made the 
terrace suddenly gay the next summer, with 
a grand show of geraniums. When, at two 
o’clock, my morning’s work in my study was 
done, I went out and worked with her till din- 
ner-time ; and then, if I accompanied her to 
her boat, or further, so as to take a pair of 
oars with her, and land at Lowwood to walk 
home, how sweet were those spring evenings in 
the meadows and on the water! How, as we cut 
through the lights and shadows on the surface 
of the lake, did Fredrika tell of her feats with 
her gun among the wild swans and other fowl 
that visited us in their passage, or answer the 
cuckoo that hailed us from the woods on the 
shore! 

In the intervals between Fredrika’s visits, my 
maid Jane and I strove to adorn our knoll in an 
humbler way than by my friend’s lavish aid. 
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We wanted to clothe the little quarry and other 
rocks with beauty,—to lodge there the white 
and yellow stonecrop, and Cheddar pinks, and 
ferns, and foxglove, aml heather of various 
sorts; and to make the periwinkle hang down 
from the brow, and to lead the honeysuckle 
trailing up, supporting itself by the roots of 
the oak growing above. We accepted what- 
ever was offered us, and then found that we 
were lowly enough to be pleased with the wild 
flowers which are yielded to the seeker by every 
field, copse, wall, and bank in this region. 
After returning thanks for the thinnings of our 
friends’ gardens,—iris, asters, pinks, hepaticas, 
&c.,—we went to the weedy bridge at Clappers- 
gate for some of the yellow stonecrop which 
grew there. We went with Mrs. D. to avail 
ourselves of permission from Lady Le Fleming’s 
steward to take heather from an enclosure 
which is a sort of heather preserve. This was 
laborious work, so we hired Fisher’s cart, with 
the donkey and Jack Fisher, who carried his 
father’s heavy spade and dug up large blocks 
of peat soil rich with heather, wherewith to 
adorn our rock-shelves. But the expeditions 
which we enjoyed the most were those which 
we made by ourselves, Jane and I, with our 
lunch and our frail baskets, and each a trowel, 
—one trowel being small enough to take the 
ferns clean out of the crevices of the walls. 
For a sample,—first, across the meadows. 
But we are stopped at the gate by Mother 
Stewart, who must be attended to at her own 
time or not at all. Mother Stewart, whom 
Mrs. Wordsworth and Mrs. Arnold call a friend 
of theirs, and whom I humbly hope to be 
allowed to consider my friend too, looks so 
weatherbeaten to-day as to show that she has 
only just arrived from a peregrination; and 
here comes her cart, with her son in it, driving 
slowly, that he may not break my new crockery. 
Ambleside is not a place for the display of a 
crockery-shop ; and, in furnishing my house, 
my only resource in this department is Mother 
Stewart, who itinerates with her whole family, 
taking orders and going into Staffordshire for 
what is wanted. I dare say, I am her prin- 
cipal customer this time; and we must now 
turn back to see what she has done for 
us. How gipsy-like she looks, with her red 
and blue handkerchief hanging about her face 
under her weatherbeaten black bonnet, and 
her arms akimbo, except when she takes her 
pipe from her mouth to speak! When her 
ware is all spread out on the kitchen floor, I 
see how good her taste is wherever I have left 
her an option: and I praise the chamber-ewers 
and basins, the water-pitchers and tea-service. 
But lo! the good taste is only after a pattern, 
I fear, for now she wants me to buy for mantel- 
piece ornaments some scarlet or green castles, 
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with blue towers for paper-lighters,—articles 
which she holds off at arm’s length, calling 
them in a sincere enthusiasm ‘‘most beauti- 
ful.’ Here is another proof of the old-fa- 
shioned character of the region. Formerly, in 
the days when blue and red plaster cats, and 
scarlet and green china owls and parrots were 
found in cottages, such chimney-ware as this 
might be seen on the shelves of crockery-shops 
as a chief adornment. The good cheap prints, 
and cast-glass ornaments, and the fine plaster 
busts, vases, and groups that the Italian boys 
have made common elsewhere, will sooner or 
later find their way hither. Meantime Mother 
Stewart might make us fancy ourselves a hun- 
dred years older than we are. Her medical 
ideas are old-fashioned too. She wants my 
opinion what to do with her young daughter, 
who is subject to fits. She finds no good effect 
from what was affirmed to her would be a cure, 
—binding the backbones of three sprats upon 
the girl’s breast when she went to bed. When 
her wares are checked off by the list, and I 
have put a pen into her hard big hand, that 
she may make her mark, Jane sweeps away 
the straw, Mrs. Stewart ties up her money in 
a bag, and gives me her last affectionate nod, 
resumes her pipe, and leaves us to prosecute 
our walk. 

As we follow the beck (Stockbeck) in the 
lane, we find it so full that we can imagine 
how the disaster happened when the two little 
children from yonder farm-house were drowned 
here in returning from school. That farm- 
house, halfway up Loughrigg, is hidden from 
us in the summer by the foliage of the ash 
trees at the bottom of my field, while it is a 
conspicuous and cheerful object in winter; but, 
winter or summer, I never look that way with- 
out thinking of those two children. The mother 
was doubtful in the morning about letting them 
go, but the father saw no reason for fear; 
and he was right; for the way was then clear. 
The children were desired not to leave the 
school till the maid should come for them ; but 
the school-mistress, not dreaming of danger, 
sent them away when they had waited some 
time after school-hours. The fact was, the 
maid had found the meadow way impracti- 
cable, and had gone round by Rotha Bridge. 
Not finding the children at the school, she ran 
to the lane, found it flooded,—ankle-deep at 
first,—presently knee-deep. She called a man 
at work near, who waded in farther, and found 
Presently a little bag, and soon a little bonnet. 
The case was too clear. It was some time be- 
fore the bodies were recovered. They had 
been swept into the deep channel of the beck, 
carried down and washed in among the trees, 
before the junction of the beck with the Rotha. 
Though I have often passed through that lane 





when it was flooded, it seems as strange as 
ever that such an event should have happened 
almost at my very gate,—only on the other side 
of a slip of field. 

We leave the beck, rushing and roaring as it 
does in March, and cross the meadow and Millar 
Bridge, and wind along the foot of Loughrigg. 
The fences are tufted with wall-plants, which 
look tempting; but we will take none of them, 
as we can get them in every variety at Gras- 
mere. But before entering the birch copse 
of Fox How, we must help ourselves to prim- 
roses from the new clearing, where they so 
abound as to give a yellow hue to the hillside, 
as seen from our windows. The blossoms 
nestle under every clump of suckers, and at 
the base of every sprout of rock. While we 
have our trowels in use, we take up wood ane- 
mones and sorrel, with a view to variegating 
the carpet of the copse,—abounding as it does 
in ferns and harebells, with pansies peeping 
out in the sunny places. The daffodils come 
next. For them we have not to go far; only 
past Fox How and Fox Ghyll,—that ideal of a 
country house, with the thick grass growing 
up to its trellised walls, and those walls com- 
pletely covered with flowering creepers in the 
largest variety that the climate will admit; 
and the whole sheltered and almost overhung 
by the perpendicular wooded side of Loughrigg. 
The next abode is Mr. Q.’s, where we must beg 
our daffodils. Leave given, we dig diligently 
under the trees and on the grassy terrace, 
which, in another month, will present a waving 
harvest of yellow blossoms. But presently we 
stop, saying that we shall have no room for 
plants from Grasmere, if we go on filling our 
baskets at this rate. 

We do not go over Pelter Bridge, but turn 
up to the left, still skirting Loughrigg on its 
blunt end. After half a mile of miry road, 
between high fences, we come out upon Rydal 
Lake,—the exquisite little mere, with its two 
wooded islands sitting looking at themselves 
in the still waters. How every bush, and every 
peeping corner of gray rock is reflected in the 
mirror! The softened outline and hue of those 
graceful trees show that Spring is indeed 
coming on. The next time we stand here, they 
will be more or less green. I suppose we need 
not look yet for sheep upon the fells. It will 
be another month before they can pick a living 
there. Glancing round, however, we see a 
wild party of ragged and dirty sheep, rushing 
about together, as if they were scared at being 
at large again, or flying from the pursuit of 
justice, for trespass and theft in gardens, during 
the hungry and half-fed seasen which is coming 
to an end. May they find juicy young grass, 
and plenty of it, high up on the fell, that our 
gardens may be safe from them for another year! 
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There they go, over the ridge, and down into 
some invisible dell on the other side! 

Now we mount gradually, by a heathery 
path in the sward, seeing across the water 
more and more of the promontory that sepa- 
rates Rydal and Grasmere Lakes; seeing the 
pretty cottage where Hartley Coleridge lives, 
looking out from under its sycamores, and in 
its dark ivy dress, upon the little meadow and 
still lake before its door; seeing the Rydal 
quarries open in the shape of black caverns in 
the sides of Nab’s Scar; seeing the old Roman 
road shining with wet, as it cuts over the pro- 
montory; seeing the infant Rotha rush from 
one lake to the other; seeing Grasmere open, 
and feeling again, as a hundred times before, 
that it is the most beautiful of all the lakes. 
What a magnificent station this Loughrigg ter- 
race is!—this broad, dry, safe track, ascend- 
ing gradually, till there is below us a grand 
sweep of the green hillside, down to the little 
white beach of the lake! Thence spreads the 
lake, whose margin is green throughout its 
whole circuit; and in the midst lies its one 
island,—green as emerald on its sloping side, 
while the steep side is crested with black pines, 
overshadowing a single roof. From the high- 
est point of this terrace, what a view itis! I 
know none like it. The circuit of mountains 
shows every variety of wooded ravine, with a 
waterfall here and there, seen glittering in the 
intervals, and grassy slopes, and a few gray 
stone dwellings, which indicate that the scene 
is enjoyed by human residents. Off to the left 
(the northwest), Easedale opens grandly,—the 
position of the summits telling that a solemn 
valley lies among them. Immediately opposite, 
on the level at the end of the lake, stands the 
old-fashioned little church of Grasmere, with 
the village gathered about it. A little to the 
right, running due north, and mounting the 
long ascent of Dunmail Raise, is the road (like 
a mere path now to our eyes), which passes by 
the foot of Helvellyn to Keswick. Faint and 
far appear the Keswick mountains,—Skiddaw 
and Saddleback; and nearer, and swelling up 
boldly from the Raise, is old Helvellyn. That 
white house, somewhat nearer to us, is the 
Swan Inn, where Scott used to have his daily 
draught and chat with the landlord, when he 
was Wordsworth’s guest, when both were young 
men; and where they and Southey met, to be- 
gin the ascent of Helvellyn. Round to the 
right, we come again to Nab’s Scar, and the 
Rydal woods, with the little church lifting its 
head from among them; and, finally, there is 
the infant river making itself heard and seen 
below. It is always hard to leave this terrace ; 
but when at last we move off, we run down the 
long, steep hill of Red Bank,—too steep to be 
safely passed, except on foot or on horseback,— 
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and we stop for breath at the waterfall and 
cistern below, which show us that we now 
stand but little above the margin of the lake, 

And here is the wall we came to rifle. Within 
the space of three feet of this wall, I find six 
different ferns. We ply our trowels till our 
baskets will hold no more, even of these smal] 
plants. Having determined not to let our eyes 
be caught by any more plants to-day, and won- 
dering where we shall put all we have got, we 
find ourselves hungry. We follow the sound of 
waters to the edge of a brook, and sit down on 
rocks in the field above, to eat our sandwiches, 
and fill our India-rubber cup from the’stream. 
Then on—briskly,—for it is an hour later than 
we supposed,—on, by the winding road, past 
the watercure establishment of St. Oswald’s ;— 
on, through Grasmere, under the church tower, 
over the bridge, rounding the lake all the time; 
—past the cottage where Wordsworth lived 
with his sister before he married ;—up and up, 
passing over the Roman road, to go by a still 
higher, and shorter, and more beautiful cut 
over the promontory ;—past a little tarn;— 
down upon Rydal quarries, where we join the 
mail road ;—past Hartley Coleridge’s dwelling 
on the brink of the lake, where he, standing in 
the porch, offers his peculiar salutation of a 
bow, almost to the ground, hat in hand ;—past 
the row of noble sycamores, where we have 
no time to rest now, seated on the roots;— 
past the foot of Rydal Mount;—past Pelter 
Bridge again, and home,—hoping to set our 
plants before dark, though we have walked ten 
miles. 


Aprit is a busy month in the Lake district. 
Besides the garden and field work of which 
there is so much to be done, there are the re- 
movals and the consequent sales. The 5th of 
April is the tax-paying day ; and those who are 
about to change their abode, wait till that day 
is over, that they may not subject themselves 
to a needless payment of a quarter’s taxes. It 
might be supposed that in a primitive district 
like ours, where the people’s minds seem never 
to move, they would go on inhabiting the same 
abodes from generation to generation. So they 
would, if the choice were theirs: but, as we 
shall see, it is not so. The sales which take 
place in the spring and autumn, follow upon 
these removals; and, though the cause is often 
mournful enough, these auctions are the grand 
festive occasions of the year. We will go t 
one of them, and see what it is like. 

It was on the 7th of April that I took pos- 
session of my house. It was an occasion never 
to be forgotten,—the first entrance upon % 
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home of my own. The house was not finished, | 
neither sitting-room having a floor; but the | 
upstairs rooms were furnished enough for resi- | 
dence, and the little back kitchen for cooking. | 
There was abundance of amusement in the 
shifts we were put to, till our pots and pans, 
fenders and fire-irons came from Birmingham; 
and in the hurry we were in to make and put 
up our window blinds; and in the care neces- 
sary in going up and down stairs, because as 
yet there were no banisters; and in the diffi- 
culty where to seat the friends who made haste 
tv call on me in my new capacity of resident. 
But there was a serious and sweet interest | 
about the day, which remains the permanent 
impression. The weather was mild and sunny | 
all day long. That particular chestnut of Mr. 
Harrison’s, which is always in leaf earlier than 
any other tree in the neighbourhood, showed 
already a vivid green among the tree-tops | 
round it. The crocuses in the grass looked 
gay; the sorrel among the roots of the oaks in 
the copse was most delicate; and as the sun | 
went down behind the pines on the ridge of | 
Loughrigg, the yellow glow which he flung | 
across the valley was rich and mild. Evening | 
was come, and my room had no bedstead. I | 
began to wonder whether I really was to take | 
possession on this long wished-for day, when, 
in the last yellow light, I saw two men coming 
down the hill, from the cabinet-maker’s, carry- 
ing some weight between them. In an hour’s 
time, we had made our beds,—the maids and | 
I,—and the new blinds were drawn down, and | 
the kettle was steaming and singing, and the 
steady-burning lamp gave a sense of stillness 
such as should, on occasion, hang about a real 
home. Long after others were asleep, I sat in 
the light of the fire, feeling what it was to have 
entered upon the home in which I hoped to 
live and die; to work while I could, and rest 
when I could work no more, if I should indeed 
live so long. The next sweetest thing was 
the morning’s waking—the rousing up to the 
first business of a new life. 
The weather is as fine as yesterday. That 
is well for the sale in Troutbeck, and for J. 
and me, who mean to attend it. We wait only 
for the post, and before eleven we are off for 
our walk of a dozen miles. We have hopes of 
obtaining at the sale some of the many house- 
hold articles we yet lack; and at all events, we 
must look after a little pig at Mr. W.’s farm in 
Troutbeck. It was not my intention to enter 
upon even that much farming, but J. had set 
her heart upon it from the time she saw the 
field. I found her, one spring afternoon, hover- 
ing about the slope, where, as she showed me, 
we could have a perpetual series of vegetables. 
She was willing to engage that the eye should 
never be offended with yellow cabbage leaves, 
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and strewed gooseberry skins; and ended by 


| saying, that if we had but a kitchen-garden 


and a pig, she should have nothifig more in the 
world to wish. This was irresistible. I sus- 
pected that she was mistaken, and that she 
would find ere long, that fowls and a cow were 


indispensable to perfect earthly bliss; but I 


was willing to let her try for happiness on her 
own terms. The kitchen-garden was already 
trenched, manured and stocked; and now we 
must see Mr. W.’s fine breed of pigs, and choose 
one for our new piggery. We must go by the 


most beautiful way, and get our first sight this 


year of the Kirkstone Pass. It is a pass that 
few venture through in winter, for fear, not 
only of the drifting snow, but of the insuffer- 


able north wind, which, rushing up the pass, 


seems to pierce one’s very life. In April, it is 


cold enough; but, as we have to go in that di- 


rection, we must try for a sight of the sea from 


| the highest inhabited house in England,—the 


white’public house at the entrance of the pass, 
to which the honour of being the highest in- 
habited house in England is awarded by the 
best authority—the Ordnance Surveyors, who 
have put up a board on the house signifying 
the fact. I once went up with a nephew and 
niece, to sleep there—partly to be able to say 
that I had spent the night on such a perch, and 
partly for the sake of the morning view. The 
good dame is clean and tidy; but the double 
windows are small, and scarcely a few inches 
will open; and, though such closeness may be 
necessary at such an elevation, it is anything 
but wholesome or agreeable. What warmth is 
necessary was shown by a question which the 
dame came in to ask while we were at tea, and 
which made us laugh most uncivilly. She 
asked whether we ‘‘ preferred” sheets to our 
beds. The custom of the house evidently is to 
wrap up in blankets or rugs, in order to sleep, 
even in August. Well: to this house we are 
first to mount—taking our time for the steep 
and almost continuous ascent of three miles 
and a half. How steep it is! How soon we 
look down into the church tower, and see the 
valley mapped out below us, and find the lake 
spreading and lengthening, and little Blelham 
Tarn now glittering beyond it, over the nearer 
hills—and the Langdale Pikes rearing their 
crests above the Grasmere range—and line be- 
hind line of ridges, grayer and fainter, extend- 
ing westwards to the sea!—that is if we look 
behind us. If before us, the Kirkstone moun- 
tain swells up, bare and hard; the height 
which, as Wordsworth tells us, echoed ‘ Joan- 
na’s laugh;” ‘‘and Kirkstone tossed it from 
his misty head.” And now, we see the house, 
sitting down, as it were, at the entrance of the 
pass. How prodigiously steep the road looks, 





winding up over the heath—without fence, or 
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tree, or shrub—spanning the torrent, but other- 
wise wholly wild! 

We are almost breathless when we reach the 
house. On the morning after our night’s rest 
in this place, the mist was so thick we could 
not see a yard before us. Now, how clear it 
is !—cold, blue, and clear,—with a whitish line 
of sea on the horizon; a line which might be 
taken for a strip of clear sky, but for the smoke 
of a steamer, coming out from behind a pro- 
montory. This wide view is very fine, but I 
prefer the other which we are going to see: so 
let us be off! We leave our baskets in the 
porch, order bread and cheese and beer to be 
ready for us against our return in twenty mi- 
nutes, and run on down the pass, against the 
cutting wind. 

There is the Kirk Stone, which gives its 
name to the pass; the block which, from a 
certain point of view, seen against the sky, is 
very like a little church. What a mass of 
débris it is that it surmounts! It has struck 
me, when standing between this point and the 
lake,—Brothers Water—which now opens upon 
us at the bottom of the pass, how we have be- 
fore the eye in one view, the various results of 
the action of nature in a mountainous region, 
and especially by the agency of water. There 
are tarns among the hills on the right; Hay’s 
Water, where the angler goes for a day of soli- 
tary sport; and Angle Tarn on Place Fell: and 
these tarns gratify, not only by their beauty, 
but by the sense of use which attends the per- 
ception of their beauty. Their use is to cause 
such a distribution of the waters as may fer- 
tilize without inundating the lands below. 
After rains, if the waters all came pouring 
down at once, the vales would be flooded: as it 
is, the nearer brooks swell, and pour them- 
selves out into the main stream—as now the 
little torrents are feeding the beck in the midst 
of the pass, which rushes down into Brothers 
Water. Meanwhile, the springs are busy in 
the same way above, emptying themselves into 
the tarns. By the time the streams in the 
valley are subsiding, the upper tarns are full 
and begin to overflow: and now the overflow 
can be received in the valley without injury. 
While always ready for this occasional work, 
nature is also eternally busy at more regular 
processes, which do not show from day to day, 
but are very striking after a course of years. 
She disintegrates the rocks, and now and then 
sends down masses, like the Kirk Stone itself, 
thundering along the ravines, or to bridge a 
chasm, or to make a new islet ina pool. She 
sows her seeds in crevices, or on little projec- 
tions, so that the bare face of the precipice 
becomes like that above Brothers Water yonder, 
feathered with the rowan and the birch; and 
thus, ere long, motion is produced by the pass- 
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ing winds, in a scene where once all appeared 
rigid as a mine. She draws her carpet of 
verdure gradually up the bare slopes, as in 
those swelling grounds above Hartsof, where 
she has deposited earth to sustain the vegeta- 
tion. She is for ever covering with her exqui- 
site mosses and ferns every spot which has 
been left unsightly, till nothing appears to 
offend the human eye, within a whole circuit 
of hills. She even silently rebukes and repairs 
the false taste of uneducated man. If he makes 
his new dwelling of too glaring a white, she 
tempers it with weather-stains. If he indo- 
lently leaves the stone walls and blue slates 
unrelieved by any neighbouring vegetation, she 
supplies the needful screen by bringing out 
tufts of delicate fern in the crevices, and 
springing coppice on the nearest slopes. She 
is perpetually working changes in the disposi- 
tion of the waters of the region. The margins 
of the lakes never remain the same for half a 
century together. The streams bring down 
soft soil incessantly, which more effectually 
alters the currents than the slides of stones 
precipitated from the heights by an occasional 
storm. By this deposit of soil new promon- 
tories are formed and the margin contracts, 
till many a reach of waters is converted into 
land inviting tillage. The flats below us, and 
all the greenest levels of the smaller valleys, 
may be seen to have been once lakes. And 
while she is thus closing up in one direction, 
she is opening in another. In some low-lying 
spot a tree falls, which acts as a dam when the 
next rains come. The detained waters sink, 
and penetrate, and loosen the roots of other 
trees; and the moisture which they formerly 
absorbed, goes to swell the accumulation, till 
the place becomes a swamp. The drowned 
vegetation decays and sinks, leaving more 
room, till the place becomes a pool, on whose 
bristling margin the snipe arrives to rock on 
the bulrush, and the heron wades in the water- 
lilies, to feed on the fish which come there no 
one knows how. As the waters spread, they en- 
counter natural dams, behind which they grow 
clear and deeper, till we have a tarn among 
the hills, which attracts the browsing flocks, 
and tempts the shepherd to build his hut near 
the brink. Then the wild swans see the glit- 
tering expanse in their flight, and drop down 
into it; and the waterfowl make their nests 
among the reeds. This brings the sportsman, 
and a path is trodden over the hills, and the 
spot becomes a place of human resort. While 
nature is thus working transformations in her 
deeper retreats, the generations of men are 
more obviously busy in conspicuous places. 
They build their houses and plant their orch- 
ards on the slopes which connect the mountains 
with the levels of the valleys: they encroach 
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upon the swamps below them, and plough among 
the stones on the hillsides—here fencing in 
new grounds, there throwing several plots into 
one: they open slate-quarries, and make broad 
roads for the carriage of the produce; they 
cherish the young hollies and ash, whose 
sprouts feed their flocks, thus providing a com- 
pensation in the future for the past destruction 
of the woods. Thus, while the general primi- 
tive aspect of the region remains, and its in- 
tensely rural character is little impaired, there 
is perhaps scarcely a valley in the district 
which, any more than this pass, looks exactly 
the same from one half century to another. 
The little lake below us was doubtless of a dif- 
ferent extent, form, and character from what 
it is now, when the accident happened which 
is believed to have given it its name. Two 
brothers set out to cross it on the ice, as the 
shortest way to church, one Sunday, in a long- 
forgotten time: the ice broke near the middle, 
and they were never seen more. 

Such sales as we are about to attend—(and 
it is time that we were turning back, after 
having once more fixed in our memory every 
feature of this noble pass)—show that changes 
among the people proceed no less certainly, 
while more rapidly, than among the scenes they 
dwell in. Once upon atime every household 
had nearly all that it wanted within itself. 
The people thought so little of wheaten bread, 
that wheat was hardly to be bought in the 
towns. Within even the existing generation, 
an old man of eighty-five, was fond of telling 
how, when a boy, he wanted to spend his penny 
on wheaten bread, and he searched through 
Carlisle from morning to evening before he 
could find a penny roll. The cultivator among 
the hills divided his field into plots, where he 
grew barley, oats, flax, and other produce, to 
meet the needs of his household. His pigs, fed 
partly on acorns or beech mast, yielded good 
bacon and hams; and his sheep furnished wool 
for clothing. Of course, he kept cows. The 
Women spun and wove the wool and flax, and 
the lads made the wooden utensils, baskets, 
fishing-tackle, &e. Whatever else was needed, 
vas obtained from the pedlers, who came their 
rounds two or three times a year; dropping in 
among the little farms from over the hills. 
The first great change was from the opening of 
carriage-roads. There was an inducement then 
to carry grain and stock to markets and fairs. 
More grain was sown than the household need- 
ed, and offered for sale. In a little while, the 
mountain farmers were sure to fail in competi- 
tion in the markets, with dwellers in agri- 
cultural districts. The mountaineers had no 
Agricultural science, and little skill; and the 
decline of the fortunes of the statesmen (es- 
tatesmen) as they are locally called, has been 
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regular and mournful to witness. They haunt 
the fairs and markets, losing in proportion to 
the advance of improvement elsewhere. On 
their first losses, they began to mortgage their 
lands. After bearing the burden of these mort- 
gages till they could bear it no longer, their 
children have sold the lands: and among the 
shop-boys, domestic servants, and labourers of 
the towns, we find the old names of the former 
yeomanry of the district, who have parted with 
their lands to strangers. Much misery must 
always intervene during this process of transi- 
tion. The farmer was tempted to lose the re- 
membrance of his losses in drink when he at- 
tended the fairs and markets. The domestic 
manufactures he carried with him—the linen 
and woollen webs, woven by his wife and 
daughters—would not sell, except at a loss, in 
the presence of the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
woollens and cottons, made by machinery. He 
became unable to keep his children at home; 
and they went off to the manufacturing towns, 
leaving home yet more cheerless—with fewer 
busy hands and cheerful faces—less social 
spirit in the dales—greater certainty of con- 
tinued loss, and more temptation to drink. 
Such is the process still going on. Having 
reached this pass, it is clearly best that it 
should go on till the primitive population, hav- 
ing lost its safety of isolation and independence, 
and kept its ignorance and grossness, shall 
have given place to a new set of inhabitants, 
better skilled in agriculture, and in every way 
more up to the times. It is mournful enough 
to a resident to meet everywhere the remnants 
of the old families, in a reduced and discou- 
raged condition; but if they can no longer fill 
the valleys with grain, and cover the hillsides 
with flocks, it is right that those who can 
should enter upon their lands, and that know- 
ledge, industry and temperance, should find 
their fair field and due reward. 

When we leave the Highest House, after our 
luncheon, and turn through the gate for Trout- 
beck, we begin to see how the country-side 
makes a festival of such a breaking up as we 
have already told the story of. There is the 
family from the High Stock farm, climbing the 
hillto drop down into Troutbeck, by the shortest 
way. It is the first time this season, that they 
have ventured over the bog. And look at the 
fiddler, coming down from the opposite ridge, 
in hope of being wanted for a dance in the eve- 
ning! And now, when looking down into the 
deep, long trough of the Troutbeck valley, we 
see how much it has lost of its wonted quiet. 
Its primitive dwellings have poured out their 
inhabitants, to make yonder crowd, far below, 
which marks the place of the sale. As we draw 
near, my heart fails me. I see the old man, 
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her apron often at her eyes. Their children 
should have removed them yesterday. But 
they would not go, I am told, and they boast 
of their children’s doings in the great towns, 
as they fill the jugs of beer on yonder table, 
and set on another bottle of whiskey. How 
the auctioneer walks to and fro, to collect the 
bids, restless as a beast in a cage, rather than 
majestic as a southern auctioneer in a pulpit. 
There—there goes the old carved chair—the 
straight, highbacked, black chair, so curiously 
carved, with its date, 1607, half disclosed 
among the old vine pattern! It is bought in 
at once, evidently for some moneyed person— 
probably some London gentleman, or West 
End cabinet-maker ; for these old carved chairs 
are the fashion in London now, and agents go 


ODE 


BY MRS. E. 


I. 


0, WHENCE and what this influence 
That silent and mysterious moves the soul; 
Or sways, as with imperial control, 

The realm of Beauty and domain of Sense? 
Spirit invisible, thyself proclaim! 
We call thee Porsy, and love the name; 
But, like that power which stirs the air, 
Thou art unseen, though every where, 

Stirring the faculty divine 

Of deathless thought—of shaping intellect, 

Till its creations Heaven’s fair forms reflect, 
And with imperishable glory shine. 


I. 


Oh, I have felt thee in the secret place— 
Dark with the shadow of thy wings, 
Yet starry with imaginings 
That thine electric presence woke! 
Yea, I have met thee face to face, 
But saw no form, nor voice the silence broke, 
While mystic language to my spirit spoke. 


ml. 


Ah, when a worm, encrusted by the shell 
Of rigid, cumbrous Form—oppressed by Fear, 
Like sun and dew thine effluence on me fell— 
When quickening, the enfranchised soul rose clear, 
And felt itself by wings upborne 
Into the glorious morn 
Of a new being, earnest, real, free; 
Then had I ears to hear, and eyes to see, 
And 0, then first I knew and worshipped thee, 
My liberator—my inspirer, Poesy! 


IV. 


For thou to me art not the airy spirit 
Of Gracefulness alone— 
Giving to empty words a music-tone— 
Captive unto dulcet measures 
Making Fancy’s world of treasures; 


er 


through the dales to buy them up. Ah! now 
the old cabinet is going; and this, at last, is 
too much for the humbled owner. Why, even 
I cannot bear it. J. has found a party of 
friends to join. I shall deliver over the purse 
and the whole business—pig-buying and all— 
to her, and go home. 


And here I am again in quiet, half way up 
the heights, with that finest of all the views of 
Windermere opening before me, which you 
| Americans say, is so like their North River, 
| near West Point. Itis not so beautiful as that, 
| but it is exquisite in its way. For three miles 
| 
| 





to come it will be before me at every turn, till 
I have descended to its brink, and left it be- 
hind me, a mile from my own home. 


TO POESY. 


Cc. KINNEY. 


Nor, as a halo o’er things outward thrown; 
But the deep inner gift that I inherit— 
For which to Heaven high gratitude I own— 
The power that doth in its own nature find 
That which can fathom all the human mind. 


v. 


Inspiration is thy name!— 
Fire, that from the vital flame 
Of the bright empyrean came, 

Kindling the hoary prophets of past days, 
When visions of the future they beheld ; 
While with its fervid warmth the bards of eld 
Glowed, as their lyres sent forth undying lays. 

From the altar of the soul 
Touched by thee, 
Clouds of sweetest incense roll 
Up to Immortality : 
Divinest frenzy overpowers the brain— 
It reels inebriate to its own wild strain! 
What are the drug’s exciting fumes— 
The rapturous lunacy of wine, 
To that high ecstacy divine 
Which all the brow with light illumes, 
When once thou dost the soul inspire 
With thy pure, inextinguishable fire! 


vi. 


Hence! ye who never felt 
The quickening pulses of a poet’s bliss— 
Who on the mount of vision never dwelt, 
Nor visited in dreams a world save this; 
Who, strangers to the realms ideal, 
See in the actual, the real; 
O, come not near the secret of their joys 
Who walk the earth unconscious of its dust, 
While coining gold no “moth nor rust,” 
Nor cankering time destroys! 
Who live on “ angels’ food” —but eat perchance a crust. 
And idle seem, 
As those that dream, 
While work eternal their great thought employs! 



























































ODE TO POESY. 


Vil. 


Alas, celestial Poesy ! 


That minds profane with scornful thought should dare | 


To desecrate the temple where 

Thy spirit may indwelling be! 
As if the poet’s brain were but a shrine 

Where images fantastic dwell— 

Where Sense and Reason, thro’ some spell, 
To vain idolatry their powers resign: 

They are themselves the slaves that bow to forms— 
The grovelling insects of life’s little hour; 
While from the chrysalis that keeps them worms, 

Such as have felt thy liberating power— 
Which into life and light the spirit brings— 
Rise on Imagination’s wings 
To that illimitable space— 
That state, which hath no name, nor place, 
But in whose liberal air exulting Freedom sings. 


Vill. 


O, Poesy, transforming Poesy! 
Spiritual alchymist—’tis thine 

To transmute the material that we see, 

To immaterial essences divine: 
Thy laboratory is the mind, 
In which corporeal elements refined 

Thro’ the pure reason, are by thee infused 
Into the rarer elements of soul, 

To be again by Thought-creative used 
In some harmonious work of art, 
Where every fitting part 

Blendeth in union with the perfect whole. 
. 


Ix. 


Thy voice ventriloquous I hear 
From the deep heart of earth—from every flower 
Its music sings to the accordant ear, 
No less than when its thunder-tone of power 
From ocean’s depths inspires sublimest fear : 
It is thy breath, sweet Poesy, 
That, like to zephyrs soft as free, 
Stirs the Holian harpstrings of the soul— 
Moistening even the stoic’s eyes 
With such potent melodies, 
As sway all passions, and all hearts control. 


x. 


The poet holds, thro’ thee, a royal claim 
On whatsoe’er beneath th’ impartial sun 
His ravished vision rests upon: 
Ye, who fields of affluence show, 
And see in them your golden fame— 
Who boast your blooming landscapes—know, 
They’re only yours in name! 
The bard’s enraptured, all-absorbing eye 
Drinks in their effluent beauties, which his soul 
With a perpetual verdure will supply; 
lis grasping mind retains 
The wealth, whose sordid gains 
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Alone, thro’ life’s brief lease your hands control: 

Ye see but hills, and vales, and groves, and streams, 
Whereon are shadows of your greatness thrown; 

He sees Truth’s harmony, that thro’ them beams— 
That by affinity elective is his own! 


xl. 


But when thy spirit o’er the deep 
Of mental darkness moves, 
From Chaos into light and being leap 
Far brighter worlds than this, 
Where free the poet’s vision roves— 
The land of DREAMs is his! 
There in the mazy walks of Allegory 
Ife weaves the intricate, prophetic story, 
Where baleful passions, breeding blood and crime, 
Through war’s destructive storms; 
Or the redeeming virtues, chaste, sublime, 
Embodied rise in breathing forms. 
So in deep visions rapt Isaiah portrayed 
The star-watched scenes that were in Bethlehem laid; 
So He, whose birth 
There blessed rejoicing earth, 
Through parables made truth divine 
With ray convicting shine— 
As thro’ the concentrating glass 
With burning potency the sunbeams pass :— 
So whether, Poesy, thou dost inspire 
The loftier story of the epic lyre, 
Or sing in mystic fables thro’ the brain, 
Truth—which thou art—is still the key-note of thy 
strain. 


xii. 


O, wondrous trinity— 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, one in Pogsy! 
Into thy triune name baptized would be 
Imagination, dedicate to Heaven thro’ thee: 
Even as my soul into the holier name 
Would be baptized of the eternal Three, 
Who form one Godhead, whence thine essence came! 
This double baptism be mine, 
Of spirit, and of fire— 
Bestowing both the life divine 
And the undying lyre! 
Let Truth’s exhaustless well supply 
My spirit ’s thirst—my nature vivify ; 
As bards of olden time 
From living springs creative impulse drew, 
And strength to “ build the lofty rhyme”— 
In me that power renew: 
For when their mortal died, 
The fountains were not dried 
That their immortal songs supplied; 
I know those waters are not spent— 
O, let me feel it too! that “great intent” 
May take the shape of some “ high argument”— 
Deep as majestic, musical as free, 
And worthy Heaven because informed by thee. 


a> 





LINES IN HONOUR OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Which expired at midnight, March 3d, 1843. [Never before published.] 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


a crust. AFFLICTED mourner! streams thy tear, 


Because thy country’s gallant band, 
Columbia’s chieftains, gathered here, 
s! No more shall rule thy native land? 





Cease to lament their hapless doom ; 
engrave their deeds upon that stone, 
Inscribe their glory on the tomb; 
And leave them with it all alone. 












BENJAMIN WEST. 


BY JOHN SARTAIN. 


(Continued from p. 120.) 


As the dramatic art in England was indebted 
to John Kemble for introducing to the stage a 
costume appropriate to the character and time 
represented, so does historic pictorial art in 


like manner owe to the great American painter , 


its rescue from the absurd practice that up to 
his time prevailed. Garrick played King Lear 


and Richard the Third in a style of dress but | 


little removed from that in which his successors 
acted Sir Peter Teazle; while Desdemona’s 
graceful form was outwardly distorted by a 
hideous framework of wicker baskets over her 
hips (called hoops), to set out the gown; and 
the structure of whalebone, etc., erected amidst 
her well-powdered hair, required almost the 
skill of an architect to construct. 

The same people who saw nothing in all this 
monstrosity that did violence to good taste, 
would, at the same time, have had West paint 
the subject of the death of General Wolfe, 
under the walls of Quebec, in America, with 
the figures clad in the costume of Greeks and 
Romans! But the good sense of our artist 
sufficed him to break the shackles of a stupid 
custom, and he succeeded, in his own way, in 
producing from that subject what is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the very finest historical 
pictures in England. So powerful is the force 
of habit, that even the sagacious and philo- 
sophic Reynolds, when West began this picture, 
declared that the attempt to paint modern 
heroes in modern dress would be a failure. 
After the work was completed he called to see 
it, and having sat silently before it for perhaps 
half an hour, arose, saying, ‘‘ West has con- 
quered; he has treated the subject as it ought 


to be treated; I retract my objection; I fore- | the Pale Horse,” purchased a few years since 


see that this picture will not only become one 
of the most popular, but will occasion a revo- 
lution in art.” ‘I wish,” said the King, ‘that 
I had known all this before, for the objection 
has been the means of Lord Grosvenor’s getting 
the picture. But you shall make a copy for 
me.” 

Whether the copy was ever made does not 
clearly appear, but he continued to paint for 
his friendly employer not only numerous his- 
torical pictures, many of which are well 
known in this country by the fine engravings 
that were made from them by William Sharp 


and others, but he planned, and in great part 
executed, a magnificent series of pictures on 
the progress of revealed religion, which he 
divided into four classes,—the antediluvian, 
the patriarchal, the mosaical, and the pro- 
phetical, in all thirty-six subjects, an equal 
number being taken from the Old and New 
Testament. Eight only remained to be painted 
of this surprising work, when the derangement 
of his patron’s mind arrested his pencil. He 
was informed by the new authority that the 
pictures painting for the royal chapel must be 
suspended, and he found that the customary 
quarterly instalments in which he had received 
his thousand pounds a year on account of the 
works in progress, had also been stopped. It 
was evident that the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George the Fourth, was unfavourably disposed 
towards West and his pictures. After he be- 
came king, and was amusing himself with 
alterations in Windsor Castle, he was about to 
consign to the lumber-room all the pictures by 
West, with which one of the apartments was 
entirely filled. But the courtly artist, Sir Tho- 


mas Lawrence, ventured to remonstrate, stating 
it as his opinion, that there was not a painter 


then living equal to the task of supplying their 


_ place with works of equal merit; so they were 


allowed to remain. 

On the King’s recovery the painter was again 
directed to proceed with his labours, but with 
the relapse came also a second suspension of 
the works, which this time was final. It was 
now that our artist began those great pic- 
tures, a part of which have been extensively 
exhibited in his native country. ‘ Death on 


by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia for ten thousand dollars, is still 
in one of the galleries of that institution, and 
is a wonderfully fine work. It measures twenty- 
five feet by fifteen, and was produced when 
its author had nearly attained the age of eighty 
years. When it first arrived in Philadelphia it 
was exhibited to the public in the Hall of Inde- 
pendence, the use of which the city authorities 
had granted for the purpose. It covered the 
entire east wall from side to side; and vast 
numbers thronged to see it. In the same gal 
lery of the Academy is another fine work by 
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him of ‘‘Paul and Silas,” which formerly be- | 
longed to the City of Philadelphia, but is now | 
also the property of the Academy. In one of | 
the western rooms of the same building is the 
famous picture of “Christ Healing the Sick in | 
the Temple,” presented by the painter to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. ‘‘ Christ Rejected” has | 
also been extensively exhibited in the United | 
States, where it probably still remains. It is, | 
perhaps, nearly as large as ‘‘ Death on the Pale | 
Horse,” at least it so appeared as I remember 

itin West’s Gallery, in Newman’s Street, Lon- | 
don, where these two remarkable pictures were | 
hung opposite each other; they looked ex- 
tremely well from the skilful management of 
the light. The light was of course admitted | 
through the roof, and immediately beneath it 
was a canopy of dark-coloured material, sup- | 
ported on slender pillars. Thus, the effect of | 
the pictures was much more luminous, owing 


to the partial obscurity in which the spectator | 
stood. These and a number of others, the | 
product of the last years of his life, are all of 
the largest dimensions. 


Many of these works remained to be sold | 
after his death, and the total product of the | 
three days’ sale appears to have been a little 
He received 
from the King a trifle over thirty-four thousand 


over twenty-five thousand pounds. 


pounds, and for other works, from different 
individuals, about six thousand. This forty 
thousand pounds obtained during his life, was | 
by no means an adequate compensation for 
such skill and labour, assiduously exerted for 
nearly sixty years. A curious calculation has | 
shown, that were all his works collected to- 
gether, it would require a gallery eight hundred | 
feet long, fifty feet broad, and twenty feet high, | 
to contain them. 

The interruption and subsequent stop which | 
the King’s loss of reason occasioned to the | 
ardent painter’s great work was a misfortune, 
not to its author merely, but proved a real loss 
toart. No artist had ever attempted so vast 
and comprehensive a series, and it is lamenta- 
ble to contemplate the disappointment he must 
have suffered. The immediate cause of the 
Sovereign’s illness was not generally known, 
but certain articles written by or at the instance | 
of the profligate and notorious Captain Garth, 
‘ppearing in the London newspapers a little | 
over twenty years since, throw some light upon 
the matter; and as the event produced the great 
and serious trouble of West’s life, a slight | 


hotice of it may not be regarded as out of | 
place here. 


This man, as it appeared, had his support | 
from the government funds, but finding the | 
allowance inadequate to the wants of a life 
such as his, he became importunate for more ; 
this being refused, he soon found means of | 


BENJAMIN WEST. 


| one point of view. 


| years ago. 


' led to successful action. 
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bringing Sir Herbert Taylor to terms. By 


| what means the documents which he commenced 


publishing came into his possession did not 


appear, but the affair was very speedily hushed 


up, and the further publication of the papers 
suppressed. They contained evidence of his 
own paternity, and exposed the atrocious dis- 
soluteness of a portion of the royal family. 
The date of the marriage of the Princess his 
mother, to General Garth, leads naturally to 
the inference that this domestic family trouble 
was what overthrew the intellect of the King. 
The connexion of the then Duke of Cumberland 
(now King of Hanover) with this business would, 


from his known character, create no surprise 


whatever. That General Garth should have 


_ lent himself as convenient means of suppressing 


the scandal, is less remarkable than that on 
another occasion, the jury of twelve men should 


| have been furnished with consciences so elastic 


as to acquit the Duke of the murder of his 
valet, in defiance of the evidence before them. 
The son was worthy of the sire, except in the 


degree of atrocity of his crimes. 


As the formation of the Royal Academy of 
Arts in England is intimately connected with 


|the personal history of West himself, it can 


hardly be considered out of place here to take 
a rapid glance at that celebrated institution, 
which is by no means deserving of the admira- 


| tion bestowed upon it by superficial observers. 


It began in fraud and trickery, and has been, 
for the most part, continued with a mixture of 
meanness and arrogance, by no means charac- 
teristic of the individual members, apart from 
their corporate capacity. The idea generally 
received of matters of this kind is such as 
interested persons dress up for the press; a 
decorous drama is played off before the public 
with set speeches written and conned by heart, 
and with due emblazoning of royal munificence, 


| &e.; the whole intended to be seen but from 


But only pass in behind 
the scenes, and look upon the wire-pullings 
and intrigues, and the affair assumes quite 
another aspect. 

The custom, now universally prevalent where 
a sufficient number of artists reside, of holding 
annual exhibitions of pictures, is an admirable 
means of diffusing a love of art throughout the 
community, and in England began just ninety 
In 1750 the artists began seriously 
to agitate the project, from finding how great 
an attraction to the public the few pictures 
became, which they had presented to the 
Foundling Hospital in London. They had an 
academy of art supported by contributions 
amongst themselves, and the frequent discus- 
sions on the subject at these meetings finally 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 
wrote the introduction to the first catalogue, 
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and in 1761 he writes thus to Baretti. ‘‘ The 
artists have established a yearly exhibition of 
pictures and statues, in imitation I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year is the second 
exhibition. They please themselves much with 
the multitude of spectators.” ‘This exhibi- 
tion has filled the heads of the artists and 
lovers of art,” &c. 


The exhibitions continued to prosper, pro- 
ducing a clear average income of about thirty- 
five hundred dollars, till the institution had ac- 
cumulated about fifteen thousand dollars, when 
they determined on establishing a public Aca- 
demy of Arts. 


The treasurer of this Artist’s Society it was 
before stated was the same Dalton, the King’s 
librarian, who lately returned from his Italian 
expedition, victorious over Robert Strange. 
He had entered into a print speculation, had 
purchased some auction rooms which he altered 
into galleries, and over the door he inscribed 
the words ‘‘ Print Warehouse.” But the busi- 
ness turned out a failure, and its projector 
becoming involved, the King was called on for 
help, and his mode of affording it was to ‘ pa- 
tronise” the Society of Artists and give them a 
royal charter. A scheme was concocted by 
which Dalton’s rooms were taken off his hands 
by the Society, and the institution was ho- 
noured with the title of ‘‘ Royal Academy.” 
These words were painted over the door in 
place of ‘Print Warehouse” obliterated, and 
the rooms, when not otherwise occupied, were 
wholly or in part rented out for Mr. Dalton’s 
private emolument, for the use of dancing- 
schools, auctions, &c. But the royal institution 
not only charged its shilling at the door, but 
begged subscriptions for its support. Disgust 
and bad feeling arose amongst the members, 
and another plan was matured by West, Cham- 
bers, and two other artists under the eye of 
the King, (who himself wrote some of the 
by-laws,) which resulted in the present Royal 
Academy of London. 


West arrived from Italy in 1763, and soon 
became a director, and it is the association 
just described that he alludes to when writing 


as follows to Charles Wilson Peale. ‘ Those 
exhibitions became an object of attraction 
to men of taste in the fine arts; the young 
sovereign was interested in their prosperity, 
and the artists were by his royal charter 
raised into the dignity, the independence, 
and, as it were, the municipal permanency 
of a body corporate; and in this body I 
found myself a member and director,” &c. 
The charter, here referred to so reverentially, 
was granted the 26th of January, 1765, up to 
which time the Society was highly prosperous, 
but after the royal interference it hobbled on 
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a little more than two years, when another 
establishment was secretly organized and the 
casts and other materials of art, which grew 
out of the collected earnings of the whole body 
of artists were by a majority vote removed to 
the New Royal Academy, thus depriving a 
highly respectable minority of the very mate- 
rials their own money had paid for. 

Joshua Reynolds kept aloof, but the King 
succeeded in drawing him over by conferring 
the title of knighthood upon him, to assist in 
giving consequence and dignity to the post of 
President of the Academy, to which the artists 
had elected him. But the King’s favour stopped 
here, for he never employed him in the exer- 
cise of his profession, unrivalled as he was in 
the field of portraiture. 


After the death of Reynolds, West was chosen 
to succeed him as the head of the institution, 
and the same title was offered to the Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker; but West declined the knight- 
hood as an empty honour. He continued to 
fill this eminent station of President (with but 
slight interruption) till his death in 1820, at 
the age of 82. The position was one he was 
fully entitled to, and in accepting it he rather 
conferred than received honour. 


West’s style of composition was noble and dig- 
nified. Some of his works are so well-disposed 
in every respect, that it is difficult to imagine 
how they could be improved, and his facility 
in planning the general structure of a picture 
is surprising, while the drawing of the parts 
is equally just and true. What they want is 
intensity ; they command admiration, but they 
never thrill you as Allston’s or Haydon’s 
sometimes do. They never violate the sup- 
posed proprieties of art; are full of learned 
lines, and graceful or happy thoughts, but 
mostly fail to rouse the glow of enthusiasm, or 
stir the passions, except in the very gentlest 
manner. His facility in composition was 
somewhat hurtful, for it helped him to pass 
rapidly from one great work to another be- 
fore he had made all he could of the last. 
Hence the thin painting observable in the large 
pictures in the Pennsylvania Academy and 
elsewhere, which were executed at the later 
period of his life. The colour always has 4 
tendency to sink into the ground on which it is 
painted, and therefore should be laid on, im 
large pictures, with considerable body, espe 
cially in the lights. The want of sufficiently 
solid painting has caused the original ink out- 
line, drawn on the canvass with the reed, to ap- 
pear distinctly through the thin paint; in every 
part of the pictures we see this black boundary 
line obtruding on the attention, and the conse 
quence is, the slighted look, without the energy 
and fiery spirit of a sketch. Those pictures 
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that he painted at an earlier period of his life, | true merit, as in the earlier part of his career 
are not equally liable to this objection. The| he was esteemed above it. 

‘Paul and Silas” is for the most part firm and The engraving in the last number of this Maga- 
pold, and the ‘King Lear in the Tempest,” | zine of ‘‘Christ Blessing Little Children,” the 
which belongs to the Boston Atheneum, is! original picture of which is in the collection of 
painted in a very vigorous style, loaded with | the Foundling Hospital at London, before re- 
colour, and in the masses of light thickly im-| ferred to, will, to those who are “unacquainted 
parted. Washington Allston, who was no less | with the character of his style in art, convey a 
competent to judge than he was just and impar- | tolerable idea of it. This picture may be safely 
tial, said of him, that of late years he had) pronounced the best of the subject that has 
been placed by the public as much below his, been produced by any master. 





HENRY THE EIGHTH AND HERNE THE HUNTER. 


BY MRS. MARY 8S. WHITAKER. 


SCENE—WINDSOR CASTLE; TIME—MIDNIGHT. 


Loup roars the rattling thunder through the sky, And down to latest time, thy baleful mind 
And lurid lightning glances vivid by; Shall awe with wonder all of human kind: 
Storm-clouds are whirling on with rapid might, Monster of sin! detested, murderous, proud, 
Fierce shriek the winds,—terrific is the night! Disgrace attends thee, mouldering in thy shroud! 
While one upon old Windsor’s castle stands, 

With royal brow, and sceptre-swaying hands: They bind thy form 

About his kingly form a robe of state, In robe of state, 

Haughty his steadfast glance—his step elate— As though the worm 

As though the war of Nature pleased him well, Would fear the great. 

And strengthened in his breast each purpose fell. 

Behold! a figure dim, amid the gloom, Where is the frown 

Confronts the king, and boldly speaks his doom; Men quailed to see? 

With antlered front, and form of giant height, Down, tyrant! down; 

The mighty hunter strode before his sight,— The grave for thee! 


Herne, leading spirit-bands,—a demon dread, 
Strange link between the living and the dead. 
For once a forester of fair repute, 

He hunted with the king, and led his suite; 

By rivals’ hate and wrong ’twas his to die, 

But never in the tomb could peaceful lie: 
Advancing now, with dark, defying look, 

And scornful gesture, loudly thus he spoke: 
“Henry, foul tyrant! evil is that heart, 

Which bids thy loyal spouse with shame depart, 
And seeks Britannia’s regal crown to place 

On a fair maiden of inferior race. 

Pause ere this act! for Catharine’s spotless fame 
Thou canst not soil, while men will curse thy name. 
Ruthless the deed, false king! I dare defy 


Ha! silent grown 
That boding cry: 
Hard heart of stone, 
Thou, too, canst die! 


The purple pall 
Is o’er thee cast; 
Quiet and small 
Thy home at last. 


O, pomp of power! 
Vain art thou here; 
In dying hour, 

None heed thy snare. 





Thy deathful wrath ;—-men fear thee,—never I! Bloodstained and grim, 

An airy ghost, from viewless worlds I come, Lay him away,— 

And warn thee, monarch! of an awful doom. None weep for him; 

Drunk with the blood of victims, man of crime! Joy crowns the day!” 

Queens will denounce thee, slaughtered in their prime: 

None shall delight thee long; beheaded soon, The iron-hearted monarch, moveless still, 

Thy favourite, Annie, hath the axe her boon; Defying, undismayed, resolved in will; 

Well her deep cunning wilt thou quick repay, With proud defiance braves the spirit-chief, 
Another, then, thy fickle heart shall sway; And answers thus, with words severe and brief: 
She, too, must die! Crime thickens round thy path; *1’ll scour these ancient woods, thou demon dire, 
Oppression stamps thy reign, relentless in thy wrath. And hunt thee down with dogs and steel and fire: 
Ever as thou dost plan some bloody deed, Henry, of England, dares each mortal wight, 

I'll hasté to warn: wilt thou that warning heed? And dismal fiend from spirit-realms of night!” 
Three days before thou diest, will I appear, Wild laughed the hunter, on his coal-black steed; 
To tell thee, Death—thy king, O king! is near; “Ho! ho!” he cried, and to the wild did speed; 
On thy sad, weary bed of lingering pain, His neighing courser pawed the yielding ground, 
Thouw’lt crave thy Catharine’s truthful love in vain; And sought old Windsor’s groves with rapid bound; 
For she alone,—adorning now thy throne, While, ever as he fled, Herne backward threw 
Loves thee, ingrate! and for thyself alone. A glance like lightning, blinding to the view, 
Base hounds shall howling lap thy purple gore,— And still he shouted, “Tyrant! thou shalt die— 
Fiends haunt thy tomb, accurst for ever more; Thy name provoke a nation’s obloquy!” 






















































APOSTROPHE TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY JAMES 


I. 


ALL hail, again, great Anglo-Norman tongue! 
Thou comest on my ear so richly fraught 
With melodies from life’s deep fountains sprung, 
And harmonies of feeling and of thought, 
I seem to hear the voice of her, who taught 
My infant mind to shape itself to thee, 
Of those, who in youth’s dreamy passions wrought 
The work of love, of hate, of grief, of glee, 
Of Beauty’s holy rest or rapt solemnity. 


Il. 


Each word and accent has a tale to tell, 

Like early friends met beneath foreign skies. 
And, as I yield me passive to thy spell, 

Upon Imagination’s canvass rise 

Their forms—the good, the beautiful, the wise,— 
Who taught the aspiring soul its noblest aim: 

Nor absent his, who laboured to devise 
Temptation to its ruin, and whose name 
Still kindles up disgust, or anger’s keener flame. 


III. 


Nor does the spirit its own past career 
Alone from thy resources thus repair: 
The thoughts of millions fill thy atmosphere, 
As warm and genial sunlight fills the air— 
Thy atmosphere, in which the odours are 
Sweet poesy, and science is the gale ; 
And he, who therein lives, though it may bear, 
At times, miasma’s transitory bale, 
Knowledge and beauty must, as daily breath, inhale. 


Iv. 


Defender of the truth and steadfast foe 
Of error and deceit, even from the dawn 
Of thy renown, when Wyckliffe’s sturdy blow 
Was levelled at imposture, nor withdrawn 
From sanctity of mitre or of lawn, 
Through Tyndal, Ridley, Latimer, and him 
Who bent not though a monarch stooped to fawn, 
Reckless of force, of fraud, and Beauty’s whim, 
To names of recent days whom time can never dim, 


Vv. 


Hast thou appeared, the advocate of pure 
Unshrinking liberty of life and faith. 
And yet, thy virtues puritan secure 
No stern monopoly. Nocant bewrayeth 
In merriment the preacher, nor gainsaith 
That hearty humour, which, as all thine own, 
Through Addison, Swift, Sterne, and Goldsmith playeth, 
Nor is thy playfulness for such alone; 
But every merry thought can find in thee a tone. 


VI. 


And for the gentle heart, that would express 
The suffering, by which ’tis called to grieve, 
Thou hast a key of tender plaintiveness 
Soft as the zephyr of a summer eve, 
Which even the heaven-ascending sigh to leave. 
Such swan-like melodies, young Bruce, were thine; 
Such, pensive White, the fabric thou didst weave 
Of kind-affectioned words; such the divine 
Fragments of dying Keats, and Tighe’s enchanting line. 





Cc. MOFFAT. 


vil. 


Thou humblest thyself to every care— 

The lowliest task to human labour known ; 
And, in assuaging revelation, where 

Languish the poor, disease’s victims groan, 

Or conscience-stricken wretches would atone 
For bitter guilt by self-condemning tale, 

Hast thou the gates of utterance open thrown ; 
And where thy deep heart-searching meanings fail, 
Where fail they ever must, what other can avail? 


Vill. 


But when a Hamlet’s or Othello’s wo, 
The pangs sublime of pandemonian king, 
Immortal triumph o’er immortal foe, 
Or the glad theme which ransomed spirits sing, 
Demands the service of a bolder string, 
As little do thy energies refuse,— 
Nay rising, buoyant as an angel’s wing, 
Where thy high argument its path pursues, 
Thou soarest beyond the flight of Greek or Roman muse, 


IX. 


What words like thine supply the fluent tongue 
With instruments of winning eloquence, 

Which, scattering to the wind the arts of wrong, 
And sifting, equally from the pretence 
Of anarch and of despot, honest sense, 

Can charm into conviction, and inspire 
That pure delight words can alone dispense, 

When to high meaning chimes their lofty choir, 

And Truth from Beauty draws new cogency and fire. 


x. 


Such was the sceptre by thy Wilberforce, 
Thy Burke, thy Murray, and thy Canning swayed, 
Till tyrants yielding smiled on Freedom’s course, 
And lawless rapine in his rage was stayed— 
While yet more glorious thy achievements made 
In nations kindled to the heavenly call 
By Whitfield’s seraph tongue, and Faith arrayed 
In science and in poésy from all 
The intellectual wealth of Chalmers and of Hall. 


xI. 


And yet, they say there’s harshness in thy tone !— 
It may become the vain, who boast their lore 
In other tongues, though smatterers in their own, 
To vaunt the value of their foreign store, 
And sneer at the harmonious chords which pour 
Alike the solemn organ-notes that swell 
The song of Paradise, while saints adore, 
The Doric strains of Burns, and those that dwell 
With Cowper, Coleridge, Gray, and Wordsworth’s heavenly 
shell; 


xi. 


Which, from the warblings of unhappy Clare, 
And the sweet minor of a Tannahill, 
To fiercest wailings of sublime despair, 
Which to the sweeping touch of Byron thrill 
The bosoms, which they horrify and fill 
With all a Titan’s suffering, command 
The diapason of the heart and will; 
But elsewhere seeketh not the master’s hand 
For keys to speak the true, the lovely, or the grand. 





THE WIZARD. 
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xIll. 


Interpreter of free and ardent souls, 
Bold in thy strength, unshackled by the fear 
Of censorship, whose living thunder rolls 
Indignantly majestic and severe, 
The foes of Liberty to blast and sear— 
The flaming sword of Chatham, Fox, and Brougham, 
And him, whose kindling words alone could rear 
he standard of the free, dispel their gloom, 
Make nations be, and men their native rights resume, 


XIV. 


‘Tis true that thou hast discords sharp and loud— 
And so hath Heaven—against the hour of need: 
On whomsoever bursts thy thundercloud 
Has found thy wrath no opera chant indeed, 


THE 


BY GEORGE 


Tue Wizard sat in his cave of night, 

That shone like day. with a magic light,— 

A flame as still as the witches’ fire, 

And lit at the top of a spiral wire! 
Beside his foot was a torturer’s rack 

That with never a motion would wrench the bones, 
And spurn the touch of the victim back, 

While the Wizard laughed to hear his groans! 
Anon the wretch’s startled hair 

Would stand, with horror, on its ends; 
While sparkles hissed from his clenching fist 

As from an angry fiend’s. 


The Wizard’s cave was stored with things, 
Which only the Wizard knew; 

Shapeless things with legs nor wings, 
And yet that ran and flew; 

Without or tongues, or throated lungs, 
And yet that spoke and blew! 

Was many a bone around him thrown, 
And skulls that grinned for lack of lips, 

And many a stone that had been thrown 
From the dark moon in eclipse! 


He held in a flagon a strange fire-dragon, 
That ate up steel like straw; 

And the prisoned wind, like a bottled fiend, 
Obeyed his mighty law. 

One Imp, who was hid in a dull brown stone, 
Would make a hob-nail dance and skip; 

To the wanderer of the farthest zone 

He must point the path, to man unknown, 
And guide the starless ship. 


Another was sealed, for penance-shame, 

In an iron cross on a gallows-frame, 

And standing alone, as by will of his own, 

He whirled and whirled, and spun and spun, 

Till it seemed the fiend would never be done; 
But the touch of the Wizard made him tame. 

0! the Wizard was a mighty man; 

The mountains bowed, and lightnings ran, 
Obedient to his word: 

He forged a tireless “ Iron Horse,” 
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Nor set to measures of the melting reed— 
For every passion of the human breast, 

All trains of thought, however they proceed, 
And every common topic of inquest, 
Thou hast a fitting garb, an armour of the best. 


XV. , 


Grant me to know the treasures of thy reign, 
To wield at will the wealth which they afford ; 
For every dream, conviction, joy, and pain, 
Promptly to grasp thy well-befitting word; 
With thee to launch into the far explored, 
Yet boundless regions of the human soul; 
I shall not envy polyglots their hoard, 
Though fair the dormant pile ;—the free control 
Of current life, like thine, transcends the boasted whole. 





WIZARD. 


8S. BURLEIGH. 





Wild racer of an iron course, 
As fleet as fairest bird; 
His mighty bulk, with all their force, 
Ten men could never have stirr‘d ; 
But he gave him resinous wood to gnaw, 
And stuffed with fire his iron maw, 
And poured a river down his throat; 
And miles away, the people say, 
They heard, with noise like a drum-beat’s roll, 
The systole and the diastole,* 
When his giant pulses smote, 
While he ran till the gales pursued in vain, 
To lift his backward-streaming mane. 


The Wizard weighed, in his either scale, 
The planets, every one ; 

Through the meshes of its burning veil 
He looked into the sun; 

He drew the moon with his magic eye, 
As a snake would draw a bird; 

And down the depths of the utmost sky, 
His whispered voice was heard. 


The faithful image, that comes and goes 
On the mirror’s placid face, 

The power of his necromancy froze, 

In a vivid shape of fixed repose,— 
Unmoving life and grace ; 

And under his eye a demon lay, 
Ubiquitous, strong, and tame, 

Who knew the thoughts of the far away, 

And spread them, as far Judgment Day, 

Graved with the point of an iron pen, 

Fast as they fell from the brains of men, 
Though many a thousand miles they came. 

O, the Wizard was a mighty man! 

Mightier none since earth began. 

Tongue would weary and pen would fail 
To tell the marvels of his power, 

And men would count the startling tale 
The dream of a frenzied hour. 





* We mean no offence to Greek, in breaking the neck of 
its accents, and curtailing its quantities;—the verse would 


| have them as they are.—AUTHOR. 
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Fia. 2. 
FULL DRESS HOME TOILETTE. 


Fia. 1. 
FULL DRESS VISITING TOILETTE. 


Figure 1. Full Dress Visiting Toilette——Bonnet of velvet | lops. The three upper rows are interrupted by the ope? 
épinglé, vert Président, which is a shade of vert ceillet or | ing of the corsage, but the two below pass across it ov’ 
carnation green, a little less gray than the natural colour | the beautiful lace guimpe which fills it. Upon the frou! 
of the foliage of the carnation. The face is a little full at | of the skirt are a like number of rows of similar trimming¢. 


the top, enclosing well the cheeks, and embracing the | each composed of three volants of graduated widths an" 
chin. Around the edge of the face is affixed a strip of | lengths, those toward the lower edge being longer 4™ 
frizzed feathers, and on each side a noeud of three feathers, | wider than those above. 
one rising upon the face and the other two falling in rolls Sleeves a little wide, demi-long, with the seam towa™ 
below the cape. These are of the same colour as the | the side, along which and around the lower part, pass tw 
bonnet. Under-trimming, two noeuds of white riband, | rows of trimming like that described above, and 4 third 
from which proceed two small white plumes, which give row around the lower part only. Under-sleeves of io 
an air of great sweetness to the expression of the counte- | rows of lace, falling extremely large and full over 
hand. 


nance. 

Dress of violet silk. Corsage high, open in front, almost | Ficure 2. Full Dress Home Toilette—Robe of light gre” 
to the waist, with five rows of trimming, composed each | silk, with corsage opening square in front, and the ope?!"- 
of two narrow volants of violet riband with rounded scal- edged with festooned dents of silk of a deeper greeD. At 
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a little distance from the edge is a row of narrow network 
trimming, passing all round and descending ina V upon 
the corsage, almost to the end of the point in front. Below 
the square opening within this V, is embroidery work in 
silk, of two shades of green. A basquine is formed by the 
little wings at the side, extending toward the hips. The 
point of the corsage is very long and rounded. Sleeves 
rather large, trimmed round the lower part like the edge 
of the corsage. From under this appears a very full volant 
with large rounded dents, subdivided by smaller ones, and 
ornamented with two rows of network, and above each 
larger dent with a pretty rose, the buds and foliage of 
which, placed at its sides, form a garland. Very ample 
under-sleeves of two rows of white lace. Around the jupe 
are two very wide flounces, ornamented like those on the 
sleeves, except that the dents, the roses, and the garland 
are all larger and wider. 

Small cap of lace, with sharp dents; it is of one circular 
piece, gathered below at the back of the head. On each 
side, falling from the temples, are thick tufts of narrow 
ribands, pink and green mixed, formed in circles or rings. 
Hair upon the forehead in little flat curls.—Coiffure a la 
Joséphine. 
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HOME TOILETTE. 


Ficure 3. Home Toilette——Robe with two skirts of gray 
pearl rose satin dépoli, The upper skirt is cut around 
the bottom in undulations, and above and following the 
Wavings are four rows of galons placed flat. A wide row 
of fringe, the upper part of coarse thick grain, and the 
lower thin and fine, is fixed round the edge. Second skirt 
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plain. Corsage of white lace, finished at the neck by a 
narrow gathered lace ruffle. Corsage guthered a little at 
the waist. Sleeves loose, straight, and rather short. There 
is a design of flowers down in front, and at the edges of 
the sleeves; the rest is in seed spots. Belt like the skirt, 
and with long ends. 

Small round cap of white lace. This cap is of three 
divisions, one of white lace, flat upon the head and extend- 
ing to the forehead, and one on each side of the head. The 
latter are formed each of two roses, enclosed in shells of 
black velvet, and these in shells of white lace. Hair in 
puffing bandeaux. 





TOILETTE PARER, 


FicuRE 4. Toilette Parée.—Robe of green taffetas. Cor- 
sage low. Long pointed busk. Sleeves short and plain. 
Skirt very full. Attached to the corsage is a berthe of 
black lace, held at the shoulders and at the middle by 
bunches of roses with foliage. From the middle bunch 
depend three green ribands. Chemisette of white lace. 
The skirt is trimmed with three flounces of black lace. 
The upper flounce is gathered up at the side by two little 
bouquets like those on the corsage. For the second the lace 
is sewed to the skirt all round, except at the two sides» 
where it is festooned by bouquets larger than those above. 
The third is like the second, except that the bouquets are 
still larger, and have three ends of green riband depend- 
ing from each. 

The front hair is drawn back to the crown of the head. 
On the right is a row of small roses, and on the left a 
neeud of green ribands, with long loose ends falling to the 
shoulder; between these is a connexion formed of a nar- 
row strip of black lace. 
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EDITORIAL. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Home’s History oF ENGLAND. Messrs. Phillips d Samp- 
son, of Boston, in issuing the sixth and last volume of 
their excellent edition of Hume, announce that it will be 


followed by an edition of Gibbon, in the same popular and | 
commendable style. For sale by J. W. Moore, Phila- | 


delphia. 

ETIQUETTE FOR Lapies. J. € J. L. Gihon, Philadelphia. 
Many ladies, married and unmarried, might save them- 
selves a world of trouble and mortification, by having this 
little book by them for occasional reference. “Etiquette,” 
it is true, is based upon good sense and charity. So is 
Cookery based upon Physiology and Chemistry. But for 
the practical purposes of life, a Cookery Book is a very 
useful article, notwithstanding ;—so are Manuals of Eti- 
quette, like this just published by the Messrs. Gihon. 

Desuttoria. Baker & Scribner. The author of “ Desul- 
toria,” under the fiction of the “Recovered MSS. of an 
Eccentric,” has given us a curious and charming miscel- 
lany of opinions, criticisms, sentiment, and what not—the 
gist of much reading and thought without the prolixity 
of more formal discussion. For sale by J. W. Moore, Phi- 
ladelphia. 


THe EnGuisa LANGuace. By the Rev, Matthew Harrison, 


A.M. Philadelphia: E. C. Biddle. We regard this volume | 


as a valuable and seasonable contribution to English lite- 


rature, and sincerely thank the American publishers for | 


reproducing it here. We would warmly urge all our young 
writers and scholars—and the veterans too—to procure a 
copy. It is not a grammar, but an able and enlightened 
discussion of the leading disputed points of English Gram- 


mar, prefaced by an historical sketch of the rise and pro- | 


gress of the language. 

MISCELLANIES. By J. T. Headley. Baker d: Scribner. This 
volume contains some of Mr. Headley’s most brilliant con- 
tributions to periodical literature. He informs us in the 
preface, that it was not his intention to collect and pre- 
pare these for publication for several years to come, but 
that he has been hurried into it by a surreptitious and 
unauthorized issue of the same from some other publish- 
ing house. We take it for granted that a knowledge of 
this fact will deter the public from purchasing the sur- 
reptitious edition. Every author, in transferring produc- 


, tions of this kind from their transient form to one suited 

| for permanent use, makes numerous alterations and im- 

| provements, as Mr. Headley has done in the present in- 
| stance. Readers, therefore, who value the author’s writ- 

| ings at all, will be careful to obtain them in their genuine 

| and authentic shape. For sale by J. W. Moore, Philadel- 
phia. 

Memorrs oF WILLIAM Wirt. By John P. Kennedy. Lea 
| & Blanchard. Second Edition. The rapid sale of the first 
| edition of this work is the best commentary on its charac- 
| ter and value. In some cases a work of this kind is soon 
| bought up on account of something very fresh or exciting 
| in the subject. Butin the present case, there is nothing 

of this kind. Mr. Wirt has been dead now some sixteen 
years, and has already gone comparatively out of the 
public mind. The book, by its own merit and excellence, 
| has brought him back. It is a just and fitting tribute to 
| one who ought always to live in the hearts of Americans, 
and it is from a pen eminently fitted, in every way, for the 
labour of love which he has so well discharged. 


Dark Scenes or History. By G. P. R. James. New 
| York: Harper & Brothers. All of James’s Novels show ° 
| great historical reading. He may have made mistakes in 
| some of his historical fictions. What professed historian 
has not? No living writer has given us so much true 
history in the shape of fiction, as Mr. James. In the pre- 
sent volume, he has brought together certain deeply inte- 
| resting portions of history, without the veil of fiction. The 
| topics are “ Amboise of France,” “Arthur of England,’ 

“Perkin Warbeck,” the last days of “The Templars,” 
| “The Albigenses,” the “Conspiracy of Cueva,” “ Wallen- 
| stein,” and “Herod the Great.” This enumeration of 

subjects is the best description of the book, which is in 
| truth a most curious and valuable historical miscellany. 

Pore’s Works. A New Edition. Crissy d: Markley, of 

Philadelphia, have just published a new and very desirable 
| edition of the Poetical Works of Pope, in one volume, 
8vo., uniform with the common octavo editions of Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Scott, Burns, Shelley, &c. It is prefaced 
with Dr. Johnson’s Life of Pope. 

Tue MercerspurG Review. This is an exceedingly able 
periodical, published once in two months, by the Alumni 
| Association of Marshall College. It is chiefly theological 
in its character. The articles in the January number are 
“ The New Creation,” “ Universal History,” “ Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review,” “The Old Palatinate Liturgy,” and 

*“ Faith, Reverence, and Freedom.” 
| Tae GALLERY or ILLUstRIous AMERICANS. Brady, D’ Avig- 
non & Lester. In the case of a really good work, a true 
description of it is often its highest commendation. It is 
so in the present instance. But how to describe it fairly, 
is the difficulty. We will at least give a bill of items. 
The publishers propose to issue twenty numbers or parts, 
each to be complete in itself, and each to contain an eD- 
graved portrait and a brief biography of some distinguish- 
ed American who has flourished since the death of Wash- 
ington. The portraits are taken from the gallery of Mr. 
Brady, the well-known daguerreotypist of New York; the 
engravings are executed under the immediate superit- 
| tendence of the artist, D'Avignon; while Mr. Lester, as 
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editor, is responsible for the literary department. The 
book is of the size known among the craft as elephantine 
quarto (at least 22 inches by 16). The letter press is upon 
yery fine paper, almost as thick as common drawing 
paper, and the engraving on paper nearly equal to Bristol 
board. The first two numbers of the work give us Gene- 
ral Taylor and Mr. Calhoun. The work, either in num- 
bers, or as a bound volume, will make a superb ornament 
to the drawing-room, and a choice addition to the library. 


Poems BY JoHN G. Saxe. Ticknor, Reed d& Fields. We 
have read most of these poems, and with a pleasure con- 
tinually increasing. We mean to say, that having read 
one poem we had a greater relish for the second, and hav- 
ing read a second, we had a greater relish for a third, and 
soon. There is something genial and kindly in Mr. Saxe’s 
muse, and like all genial and kindly things, it improves 
upon acquaintance. He has, besides, some peculiarities of 
manner, which are not mannerisms, and yet they require 
the reader to have some little familiarity with them to 
enjoy their full effect. Mr. Saxe has a facility, almost 
Hood-like, in mere verbal point—pun, perhaps, it may be 
called: but it is not without its beauty for all that. Wit- 
ness the title of his Sonnet to a “Clam,” “Dum tacent 
clamant!”—or the concluding lines of the same, 


‘Forced, like a Hessian, from thy native home, 
To meet destruction in a foreign broil ! 

Though thou art tender, yet thy humble bard 
Declares, O clam! thy case is shocking hard!” 


Some of Mr. Saxe’s poems of this sort are not unlike, 
and not unequal, to Goldsmith’s “ Madame Blaize,” and 
“Death of a Mad Dog.” We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Saxe’s poems are imitations, but that they are originals of 
the same school of art. The two longest poems in the 
collection, entitled “ Progress” and “The Times,” are in 
the regular old-fashioned pentameter couplet of Pope, and 
not unworthy of that great satirist, either for finished 
verse or trenchant wit. Mr. Saxe, however, though Keen 
and brilliant, is never bitter or malignant. We shall be 
right glad to meet him again, and often. 


THE CASSIQUE OF ACCABEE, AND OTHER Poems. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. Putnam. Mr. Simms deserves special 
commendation for his choice of subjects. American and 
aboriginal traditions furnish an ample and peculiarly 
appropriate field for the exercise of American genius. 
“The Cassique of Accabee” is an Indian tale of the early 
settlement of the Carolinas. It is a love tale, full of 
romance, and not wanting in adventure. The hero is an 
Indian “brave,” the heroine a pale-face captive maid, 
the mar-plot an unprincipled trader. The scene of the 
beautiful legend is “ Accabee,” a lovely but neglected 
farmstead, on Ashley River, near Charleston. Mr. Simms 
has shown his judgment as well as his ingenuity in giving 
to the story a turn quite out of the common way, and yet 
quite consistent with the established character of the two 
races thus brought into contact. The other poems in the 
collection are of various lengths and on various subjects, 
but all characterized by ability. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PuiLosopny. By Alonzo Gray, 
A.M. Harper & Brothers. Prof. Gray states his object to 
have been to make a text-book which should be a medium 
between the larger works and those generally used in 
academies. Among the features of the work that strike 
us as novel and valuable, are the following. At the head 
of each section an analysis is given of the contents of the 
section, in the form of distinct propositions. These are 
prepared with much care, and are distinguished from the 
rest of the text by being printed in italics. This analysis 
is to be committed to memory, verbatim. The other fea- 
ture is the introduction of examples in the form of pro- 
blems at the end of the several chapters. These render 
the principles familiar, and so fix them better in the 
Memory, just as the parsing in grammar, or the sums in 
arithmetic, make the learner understand more clearly 





gated. We cannot close the volume without mentioning 
with high commendation the cuts and diagrams, which 
are very numerous and very good. 

A HAND-BooK oF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Mr. 
Foster. Lea & Blanchard. This work seems intended to 
be for literature what the Conversations-Lexicon is for 
general knowledge—a book of ready reference to help out 
conversation. It contains a vast amount of information, 
abridged into a small compass, and so arranged under 
heads and in tables as to give the greatest facility for 
immediate use. 

GOLDsMITH’s Works, Putnam’s Edition. The second 
volume of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, as edited by 
Prior, has been received from the publisher. It contains 
the “Citizen of the World,” and the “ Introduction to the 
Study of Natural History.” This edition is uniform with 
Irving’s and Cooper’s Works, now in the course of publi- 
cation by the same house. For sale by J. W. Moore, Phila- 
delphia. 

Cooper’s Works. New Edition. Red Rover; Putnam. 
We have received from J. W. Moore, of Philadelphia, ano- 
ther volume of Putnam’s admirable edition of the works 
of our greatest American novelist. The present volume 
contains the whole of the “ Red Rover.” 


Poor RicHarp’s ALMANAC. Doggett, of New York, pub- 
lishes an Almanac, containing, besides the usual almanac 
matter, all the sage and quaint remarks of Dr. Franklin 
in Poor Richard’s Almanac for the years 1733, 4, and 5. 
It was supposed that a complete series of the Poor Richard 
Almanacs was not in existence. The present publisher, 
however, after ransacking many libraries, private and 
public, has succeeded in obtaining a complete set, and 
proposes in a series of years to reproduce them all. The 
Almanac for 1850 contains all the original matter of the 
first three years of * Poor Richard.” It contains also the 
first part of Franklin’s autobiography. The whole is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated. 


THe EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Wm. 
Ingraham Kip, D.D. Appletons. There is in’ the public 
mind a vague impression that Christianity, at its first en- 
trance into the world, had a severe struggle to maintain. 
But what that struggle was exactly, few have any definite 
and clear idea. Dr. Kip has essayed to overcome this diffi- 
culty, not by entering minutely upon the details of the 
opposition and persecution with which Christianity was at 
first met, but by showing the principles of opposition that 
existed in society as constituted in the early ages. These 
principles are considered under the heads of Judaism, 
Grecian philosophy, the licentious spirit of the age, bar- 
barism, and the pagan mythology. The work is one of 
much value. 

ANNALS OF THE QUEENS OF Span. By Anita George. 
Baker & Scribner. We have had lives of the Queens of 
England and of France. This is the first attempt at the 
same species of portraiture applied to the queenly ladies 
of the Peninsula. Besides the novelty of the book in this 
respect, it will attract attention from its authoress, a 
native Castilian, but so thoroughly Americanized that 
no one would suspect the work to be that of a foreigner 
but from the public announcement, As to the manner in 
which she has executed her work, we take pleasure in 
quoting part of a letter from Prescott, than whom no 
man living probably is better qualified to express an 
opinion on such a subject. ‘She has brought the whole 
range of the Spanish portion of the Peninsula within her 
plan. For this she has had rare and authentic materials 
—some of them in the form of old chronicles, rich and 
glowing: while others are too often of the most dreary 
and discouraging character. She has mastered their con- 
tents, however, with commendable diligence. This was 
the more easy, as they are in her own Castilian; and as a 
Spaniard she has also been better able to comprehend and 
enter into the spirit of the Castilian character and usages 
of a remote age. In short, having carried her researches 





and remember more permanently the doctrines investi- 


into a field hitherto unexplored by the English writers, 
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and not to a great extent by the Spaniards themselves, 
she must be allowed to have made an addition to the sum 
of our historical lore in regard to the Peninsula.” For 
sale by J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. 

History OF WILLIAM THE Conqueror. By Jacob Abbott. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. We like all the books 
of this excellent series, and this the best of all. They 
are all good books, and this is especially good. But—we 
must protest, and we shall continue to protest, against the 
bad grammar which Abbott continues to inflict upon us. 
There is less of it in this than in any of the previous 
volumes. Still there is too much. In fact, any sin of 
that kind is unpardonable in a writer of Mr. Abbott’s rank 
and pretensions. 

One of the mistakes which Mr. Abbott often makes is 
the use of the past or perfect infinitive after words which 
in their very meaning refer to present or future action, 
as, for instance, “expect,” “intend,” &. It is obvious, we 
cannot intend “to have done” a thing. Intention refers 
to the present or the future, not to the past. The principle 
is the same, whatever be the time of the intention. The 
action intended cannot be something antecedent to the in- 
tention. As we cannot say, “I now intend to have done 
it yesterday,” so, for the same reason, we cannot say, “I 
intended yesterday to have done it the day before.” We 
have on previous occasions quoted frequent instances of 
this kind of mistake. There are several in the present 
volume. One, for instance, p. 221, “He expected to have 
found,” &c. 

The use of the transitive verb “ to lay,” in the sense of 
“to lie,” (“Their plan was to lay in ambuscade,” p. 89,) is 
possibly a misprint. Were it not for the grievous care- 
lessness of the author in very many other cases equally 
glaring, we would have passed it over as such. But until 
Mr. Abbott gives us at least one book tolerably free from 
false syntax, we shall credit all such errors to ignorance. 

The most careful writers are often at a loss, in using 
nouns of multitude, to know whether to make the verb 
singular or plural. We will therefore forgive all Mr. 
Abbott’s sins, real and imputed, on this head—except such 
as the following. On p. 93, he says, “the party were ata 
distance,” &c., and immediately below, only two lines off, 
a “party of twelve horsemen was formed.” 

“‘Bithric, after fulfilling the object of his mission, took 
leave of Matilda coldly, while her heart was almost break. 
ing, and went away,” (p. 106.) This is, perhaps, not bad 
grammar, but it is at least awkward and confused, leaving 
it entirely to the mercy of a comma to determine whether 
it was Bithric, or her heart, that “ went away.” 

Fatner Axssot. By W. Gilmore Simms. Charleston: 
Miller é Brown. Mr. Simms’s secondary title, “The Home 
Tourist,” gives a good clue to the general character of his 
book. An imaginary club, of which Father Abbot is the 
leader, travel about and near Charleston, seeing all sorts 
of wonderful things—quite as wonderful and as charming 
as those see who travel annually to Cape May or Saratoga, 
or take the tour of Europe. Mr. Simms, in other words, 
would teach his fellow-citizens that it is not necessary to 
travel to a great distance to see much that is curious, and 
find much that is pleasurable. We like the idea—and not 
the less, that in carrying it out, he gives us not a few 
touches of the genuine Pickwickian. 

Tae Great Merropouis. Under this title, H. Wilson, of 
New York, has published a valuable New York Almanac, 
for 1850, with an excellent business directory appended. 

Frank Forrest. By David M. Stone. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. We agree fully with the writer of this volume, 
that biography, if well written, is always interesting and 
instructive. For the common mind, it is of all kinds of 
writing the most instructive. Few readers, young or old, 
will follow the adventures of the orphan boy, Frank For- 
rest, unmoved or unbenefited. We recommend the book 
most cordially. 


Tue Rose Bup, Tae Moss Cup, Tue DANDELION. By Mrs, 
E. Oakes Smith. Buffalo: George H. Derby & Co. Mrs. 
Smith intimates in her general title to these stories, that 
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they are meant to be somewhat out of the common way, 
They are, she says, “stories, not for good children, nor 
[for] bad children, but for real children.” She dedicates 
them also to those mothers “ who are willing that Nature 
should unfold her sweet work in her own sweet way, with. 
out forcing it into precocious development.” Babies, she 
says, are to be babies, lulled by “ pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake. 
baker’s man,” or “ rock a baby buntin,” not made to strain 
their eyes after the stars, and have their poor brains 
stimulated by an A, B, C, painted upon the ivory given 
them to assist dentition. “Children are to be children, 
meekly brought to the Saviour for his blessing, but not with 
harsh questionings as to his nature; not as pantaletted 
polemics [which means, we suppose, that they must not 
say the Catechism], but as lovers of his meekness and 
truth.” 

GABRIEL OF WicHNoR Woop. By Mary Howitt. New 
York: Collins & Brother. One of Mary Howitt’s very best 
stories, simple, pathetic and instructive. It is a small 
neat 18mo., illustrated with a pretty wood-cut. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WorKS. Number 10, of the beautiful 
Boston edition of Shakespeare, is received. It contains 
the “‘ Merchant of Venice,” with a portrait of Portia, by J. 
W. Wright. All who want a copy of Shakespeare which 
they can read with unalloyed pleasure, should secure 
early copies of this choicest and cheapest of American 
editions. 

Fox’s Book or Martyrs. Philadelphia: J. & J. L. Gihon 
The Messrs. Gihon, of Philadelphia, have commenced the 
publication of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, in a superb style 
It is in the large quarto form, issued in numbers at 25 
cents each, and is copiously illustrated by wood-cuts. The 
large portrait of Fox,in the first number, is one of the 
very finest specimens of wood-cutting we have ever secn. 


Tue Knicut oF Gwynne. By Charles Lever. Philadel- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. Complete in one volume. Price 
50 Cents. In the opinion of many, the * Knight of 
Gwynne,” is superior even to “Charles O'Malley.” To be 
even nearly as good, is a sufficient recommendation to all 
who have read that side-splitting proiuction. For fun— 
pure, hearty, irresistible fun—Lever is unsurpassed by 
any living writer. 

Aanes Grey, by the Author of “Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” 
dc. So, at least, says the American publisher, T. B. Peter- 
son, and we know nothing to the contrary. It is spoken 
of in several quarters, as a work of considerable merit, 
whoever is its author. 


Mary Moreton. By T. S. Arthur. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. We make it a point always to read Mr. Arthur's 
novels. If we have not done so in the present instance, it 
shall none the less deter us from giving “ Mary Moreton” 
a word of commendation. We feel certain, a priori, that 
the reader will find in the present volume something t 
touch his heart, and to make him both wiser and better 
If he does not, his experience will be different from what 
ours has been after every book of Mr. Arthur’s that we 
have ever read--and we have read many. 


Ten THOUSAND A-YEAR. Complete in one Vol. Price 5 
Cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. If this is not, as the 
publisher says, “the greatest novel in the English lan 
guage,” it is certainly one of extraordinary merit. We 
certainly shall never forget the hours spent in its perusal, 
as itcame out in the successive numbers of Blackwood. 
We would gladly give five times the present cost of the 
work to have the pleasure of reading it for the first time. 


Constance Linpsay: or the Progress of Error. By C. 6 
H. New York: Harper & Brothers. One of the Harper? 
Library of Select Novels. Price 25 cents. The writer (° 
is known as the author of “Curates of Linwood,” “Mar 
garet Waldegrave,” &c. &e. &ec. 


Lire or DAN Rice, IWustrated by Darley and others. Vf 
any of our readers want a dollar’s worth of fun for oD? 
quarter of the money, let them buy this most amusiDZ 
pamphlet. 
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DicTIONARY OF MECHANICS, ENGINE WoRK, AND ENOINEER- | congratulate the author upon its success, which is justly 


wa. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New York: D. Appleton & 
(». We were too much pressed for space the last month 
to give to this important work as full a description as it 
ought to receive. We will endeavour to make atonement 
by speaking of it more fully now. 

The work is designed for practical working men, and 
those intended for the engineering profession. It will 
contain, when complete, about two thousand pages, and 
more than six thousand illustrations. It is printed on 
fine paper, of large octavo size, and issued semi-monthly 
in numbers. at twenty-five cents each. Any one remitting 
to the publishers $10 in advance, will receive the whole 
work through the post-office free of expense. 

The great object of this publication is, to place before 
practical men and students such an amount of theoretical 


and scientific knowledge, in a condensed form, as shall | 


enable them to work to the best advantage, and to avoid 
those mistakes which they might otherwise commit. The 
amount of useful information thus brought together is 
almost beyond precedent in such works. Indeed, there is 


hardly any subject within its range which is not treated | 


with such clearness and precision, that even a man of the 
most ordinary capacity cannot fail of understanding it, 
and thus learning from it much which it is important for 
him to know. 

The publishers have expended a large sum of money to 
get original drawings of machinery in practical use in this 
country, and have procured almost every work on the 
subject, whether published in England, France, or Ger- 
many, the most essential parts of which being comprised 
in this Dictionary, render it as perfect and comprehensive 
as possible. There is a wonderful economy in type, so 
that each page of the work contains at least four times the 
number of words found in ordinary pages of the same 
size. This has also secured to each plate working-draw- 
ings of ample size and clearness, so that a mechanic may 
construct accurately any machine described. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, have been received, and more 
than sustain, in every respect, the expectations created by 
the announcements of the publishers. 

Tuz Rep INDIANS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By Charles Augustus 
Murray. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Complete in one 
volume. Price 50 cents. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. This novel is highly praised by the English peri- 
odicals. 


A Discourse oN History, as a Branch of the National | 


Literature. By Job R. Tyson, Esq. This discourse, deli- 
vered before the Belles-Lettres Society of Dickinson Col- 
lege, shows throughout its pages abundant evidence that 
the author has himself cultivated, and with signal suc- 
cess, the branch of polite learning whose general cultiva- 
tion he so eloquently advocates. The “ Discourse” is cha- 
racterized by a judicious and discriminating view of the 
objects of History, and by timely suggestions as to the 
mode and extent of its culture in this country. 

WAVERLEY Novets. Illustrated Edition. New York: 
Hewitt, Tillotson & Co. The second volume of this splendid 
edition of the Waverley Novels has been received. It con- 
tains the Bride of Lammermoor. The illustrations, ten in 
all, are more than equal to those contained in the speci- 
men number. They are all finely executed wood-cuts, 
printed in two tints, very much like the tinted engraving 
of Spring in the present number of the Magazine. The 
designs are copied from the most expensive and valuable 


English edition of the novels that has ever appeared— | 


that, namely, known as “The Abbotsford Edition.” The 
price of the English edition was about one hundred 
dollars. The present reprint, which is on good paper 
will make twenty-seven octavo volumes, at one dollar 
per volume. It is altogether the best edition ever at 
tempted in this country. For sale by Peterson. 
ARISTOCRACY; or, Life among the “Upper Ten.” By 
Joseph A. Nunes. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. We have 
noticed this work once before, but are happy to take the 


occasion of the present (the second or third edition,) to 


merited. 


THE PLovaH, THe Loom, AND THe ANviL. Such is the 
significant title of a Monthly Periodical, published in this 
city, devoted to agriculture and the mechanic arts. It is 
a work of marked ability and originality, and ought to 
find its way more generally into the hands of farmers and 
mechanics. It is edited by J. S. Skinner d Son, Philada. 


| 
| Discourse ON WomAN. By Lucretia Mott. Philadelphia: 


Peterson. While Mr. Dana, during the last winter, was 

delivering his lectures in Philadelphia, Mrs. Mott, so well 

known as a public speaker, took occasion to controvert 
| some of the views advanced by the Lecturer, in regard to 
| the character and rights of woman. The public discourse 
| which she delivered on this occasion was fully reported by 
| the phonographers, and after a revision by the author, 
published by Peterson. The discourse is calm, dignified, 
| and argumentative. 


FaiTH’s APPROACH UNTO GOD IN DARKNESS. A Sermon, 
by the Rev. H. N. Wilson, of Southampton, Long Island, 
| at the funeral of the Rev. Samuel Huntting. This is truly 
| an eloquent and impressive discourse. We knew the 
| author to be a man of varied learning, and have seen be- 
fore several able pamphlets from his pen, but nothing 
equal to the present in the graces of style and manner. 
Will not Princeton, at her next commencement, honour 
herself by publicly recognising the merit of her son?—or 
will Alma Mater leave to some other College the credit of 
the deed? 


HANpDs NoT Hearts. A Novel. By Janet W. Wilkinson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper cover, price 25 
cents. A reprint, unabridged, from the English work. 





DAvip CoPPERFIELD. Part VIII., with two good Illustra- 
tions, has been received from the publisher, John Wiley. 
New York. 


| 

| Works oF Epaar A. Por. New York: J. S. Redfield. Two 
| volumes of greater interest than these have not in a long 
| time appeared. One is surprised, however, in looking over 
them, to see how little Poe wrote. Considering the im- 
| pression which he has made upon the public mind, it is 
| difficult to believe that it was all achieved by the contents 
| of these two small duodecimos. But so itis. For one so 
| long before the public, he really published very little. The 
secret of his success was, that to whatever he did publish, 
he gave the full force of his genius and the utmost finish 
of which it was capable. He possessed extraordinary and 
highly original genius, and whenever he attempted author- 
ship, made no half-way work of it, but threw into it his 
utmost strength. Hence, everything that he published, 
small or great, produced a decided impression. His poem 
of “The Raven,” for instance, contains only about a hun- 
dred lines;—and yet it cost no doubt more labour, and 
produced an infinitely greater effect, than many of the 
entire volumes of highly respectable verse annually sent 
forth from the press. So with his “ Lenore,” so with “The 
Bells,’’ so with ‘“‘The Fall of the House of Usher” and his 
other stories, so with his essays. His essay on the “ Ra- 
tionale of Verse” is unsurpassed as a model of critical 
analysis. We have read not a few volumes, ancient and 
modern, and by scholars of world-wide reputation, on the 
vexed topic of prosody, and must say that this brief essay, 
which one may read in an hour, does more to clear up the 
whole subject, than all the volumes about it we have ever 
read. 

Mr. Willis’s letter, prefixed to the volumes, does him 
infinite credit. We feel constrained, much as we are 
pressed for room, to insert a small portion of it. We 
would remark also, in conclusion, that if any of our readers 
want an additional reason for the purchase of these 
volumes, beyond the fact of their intrinsic value, it will 
gratify them to know that the proceeds of the sale are for 
the benefit of the estimable lady mentioned in Mr. Willis’s 
sketch. 

‘‘Qur first knowledge of Mr. Poe’s removal to this city, 
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says Mr. Willis, “was by a call which we received from a lady 
who introduced herself to us as the mother of his wife. She 
was in search of employment for him, and she excused her 
errand by mentioning that he was ill, that her daughter was 
aconfirmed invalid, and that their circumstances were such 
as compelled her taking it upon herself. The countenance 
of this lady, made beautiful and saintly with an evidently 
complete giving up of her life to privation and sorrowful 
tenderness, her gentle and mournful voice urging its plea, 
her long-forgotten but habitually and unconsciously re- 
fined manners, and her appealing and yet appreciative 
mention of the claims and abilities of her son, disclosed at 
once the presence of one of those angels upon earth that 
women in adversity can be. It was a hard fate that she 
was watching over. Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious diffi- 
culty, and in a style too much above the popular level to 
be well paid. He was always in pecuniery difficulty, and, 
with his sick wife, frequently in want of the merest neces- 
saries of life. Winter after winter, for years, the most 
touching sight to us, in this whole city, has been that tire- 
less minister to genius, thinly and insufficiently clad, going 
from office to office with a poem, or an article on some 
literary subject, to sell—sometimes simply pleading in a 
broken voice that he was ill, and begging for him—men- 
tioning nothing but that ‘he was ill,’ whatever might be 
the reason for his writing nothing—and never, amid all 
her tears and recitals of distress, suffering one syllable to 
escape her lips that could convey a doubt of him, or a 
complaint, or a lessening of pride in his genius and good 
intentions. Her daughter died, a year and a half since, 
but she did not desert him. She continued his ministering 
angel—living with him—caring for him—guarding him 
against exposure, and, when he was carried away by temp- 
tation, amid grief and the loneliness of feelings unreplied 
to, and awoke from his self-abandonment prostrated in 
destitution and suffering, begging for him still. If woman’s 
devotion, born with a first love, and fed with human pas- 
sion, hallow its object, as it is allowed to do, what does not 
a devotion like this—pure, disinterested and holy as the 
watch of an invisible spirit--say for him who inspired it? 

“To hedge round a grave with respect, what choice is 
there, between the relinquished wealth and honours of 
the world, and the story of such a woman’s unrewarded 
devotion! Risking what we do, in delicacy, by making it 
public, we feel--other reasons aside--that it betters the 
world to make known that there are such ministrations 
to its erring and gifted. What we have said will speak to 
some hearts. There are those who will be glad to know 
how the lamp, whose light of poetry has beamed on their 
far-away recognition, was watched over with care and 
pain—that they may send to her, who is more darkened 
than they by its extinction, some token of their sympathy. 
She is destitute, and alone. If any, far or near, will send 
to us what may aid and cheer her through the remainder 
of her life, we will joyfully place it in her hands.” 

It was this estimable lady, the mother of his deceased 
wife, to whom Poe, not long before his death, addressed 
the beautiful Sonnet published in the Leaflets for 1850. 
We quoted it once before, but cannot more pleasantly 
close the present somewhat disjointed notice than by 
quoting it again. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
Because I feel that, in the heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 
Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of “ Mother,” 
Therefore, by that dear name I long have called you—- 
You who are more than mother unto me, 
And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 
My mother—my own mother—who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew, 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 











E@ypt AND THE Hoty Lanp. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
New York: Putnam. This work was received from 4. 
Hart, Philadelphia, just on the eve of our going to press, 
It is in shape and appearance like the splendid work oy 
Nineveh, brought out last season by the same enterpris. 
ing publisher. It is filled with engravings of the same 
general character as Mr. Layard’s book, and if we may 
judge from so cursory an examination as we have beer 
able to give, it will prove equally valuable and attractiye 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, Tho 
first volume of the new edition of this work by our Boston 
friends, Phillips, Sampson, & Co., has just made its appear. 
ance. It makes a very suitable companion to “ Hume,” 
and is exactly like the latter in size and appearance |; 
is to be completed in six volumes, including Milman’s 
Notes, and a copious index. The first volume has an ep- 
graved likeness of the author. 
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ONcE more, and at the risk of becoming tiresome, we 
must repeat our thanks to our friends throughout the 
country, and particularly to the postmasters, for their 
hearty and continued co-operation. In consequence ot 
the kindness with which our efforts have been received. 
our subscription list has increased greatly beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. We were obliged, as stated 
in our last, to reprint the January and February nun- 
bers, before we had nearly supplied the demand. This 
caused some delay in getting out the March number 
But as we took care to print a sufficient quantity of that. 
we are able to come out with the April, and shall come 


out with the future numbers, promptly and cheerily. 


We give this month two more of our illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages.” The Line Engraving o! 
“Paul at Malta,” or the Mezzotint of ‘*The Departure,” 
either of them, is worth the price of the number. But th 
gem of the Magazine is the Tinted Engraving of * Spring, 
—what could be more graceful or more brilliant? 


A SENSIBLE PRresEeNT.— No apology, we are sure, is needed 
for introducing the following quotation from a letter 0! 
one of our correspondents. We are not at liberty, mucl 
to our regret, to give our friend’s name, He is a gentle- 
man well known, both in the literary and the political 
world. His letter, however, will speak for itself. 

“ Wishing,” says he, “to make the subscription to you" 
Magazine a present to Mrs. , I stepped into a book- 
store, and in answer to my inquiry, was handed the las 
No. of Sartain. I paid my quarter, and took the pamphle 
home. The next day I went to Dewitt & Davenport's, pai 
my five dollars, and became entitled to the numbers for 
1849, as well as to those for 1850; and when the packas' 
came home, we were wonderstruck at the bargain. Th 
plates being worth more than the money paid, I aske 
Mrs. if I was not bound in conscience to call azai! 
and settle for the printed matter? She thought such 
course would be proper, though probably not common. ! 
hope you gain money, as well as reputation, by the cou 
cern; but I do not see how such an abundance and variet) 
can be served up for twenty-five cents. Thirty years a¢°- 
I sat down to a breakfast in Ohio, for which I was charge! 
the same price, [twenty-five cents,] having thirteen sub- 
stantial dishes, besides pickles, sauces, &c. I have ofte! 
quoted this as the greatest bargain I had ever seen. 
think now, that a Sarrarmn’s Macazine, for abundanet 
variety, and cheapness, beats the Ohio breakfast out of al! 
chance for further quotation!” 
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Blanche ond Lisette. 


WRITTEN BY COMPOSED BY 
CHARLES JEFFERYS. CHARLES W. GLOVER. 


Andante con moto. 


would Iwerea gipsy girlto wander at my will, Or but a vil - lage 
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agk me why I look so pale,and wonder why I pine; You think I should be 
P - 
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serving maid,I might be happy still; Or anything but whatIam,if Icouldhavemyway, Id 


happy, for you know that wealth is mine, But ah, Lisette! a coronet may glisteno’erthe brow, Yet 
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BLANCHE AND LISETTE. 





rather toil as shepherdess,or dairy maid all day; “Ah! Lady Blanche, forgive me, but you’d tell another 





doubt and care be lurking there despite ofpompandshow. I see youmerry as a lark, it is not so 














tale, If only fora little while your wishes might prevail; O learn to be contented; if the 
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“ 
me; But I might be as joyous too, if I were half as free. You wear your bridal garb to-day, You 








world be fullof care, The duchess and the dairy maid, be sure, has each hershare. The duchess and the 
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give both hand and heart, While I for riches, wanted not, with liberty must part: While I for riches, 
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dairy maid, be sure, has each her share.” 


wanted not, with liberty must part. 
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